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Three Unexcelled Series 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
Two-Book Edition Three-Book Edition 


HESE books supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now being demanded of 

our schools. They interweave the study of arithmetic with the pupil’s play 

and work. They reflect actual conditions in modern life by grouping their 

problems around a common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and 
girls to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 


Overton’s Hygiene Series—Revised 


Personal Hygiene General Hygiene | 
By Frank Overton, M.D., Dr.P.H., Sc.D. 
Author of ‘‘Applied Physiology,’’ Sanitary Supervisor 
New York State Department of Health. 


i See books present the latest scientific information concerning the building _ 

up of the health of the individual and the improving of his living conditions. 
They also give training for correct health habits and set forth interesting and 
effective “health chores” for the pupil’s daily practice. The language is simple 
and direct; the pictures numerous and very largely new. These books meet the 
demands of modern courses of study. They are the fruits of the author’s experi- 
ence who, as a physician and a public health officer, has had wide experience in 
explaining the necessary rules of health and in bettering community life. 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography— Revised 
In two and four-book editions. Teachers’ Manual 
natal the most searching pedagogical tests and the most exacting require- 
_ments of the schoolroom. Devote special attention to industrial life and to 
the latest post-war information. No other geographies are written in such an in- 
teresting style and no others have such graphic maps and pictures. 
They present a sane, helpful combination of logical subject matter and correct 
pedagogic approach; they hold fast to the good “old” and add to it the 
progressive “new”; and they fuse many factors for the successful teaching of 
geography without stressing any one as a universal panacea. 
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A Master Maker of Maps 


R. J. PAUL GOODE, lecturer, teacher, 

and authority on economic geogra- 

phy, is also known widely as a maker of 
superior maps. 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


is the outgrowth of years of intensive 
work. It is the achievement of a great 
aim—to make a complete school atlas, 
American in emphasis, that should aid 
every student, teacher, and citizen in 
working out the vital problems of today. 


The atlas contains over 300 luminously 
colored maps, and a helpful index which 
makes all information readily accessible. 


Now on sale. Price $4.00 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 
Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 


Chicago (Dept. A-96) 


New York 


January 17, 1924 


HILLBRAND 
SIGHT-SINGING 
TEST 


By E. K. 
Dakota Wesleyan University 


This test gives the teacher of music a means of de- 
termining by precise, objective measurement the abil- 
ity of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils in the 
mechanics of sight-singing. A test of this sort is 
needed if the teacher is to know definitely to what 
degree each pupil is able to read vocal music and 
what are his individual difficulties. 


Results on this test may be used as a basis for ad- 
justing instruction to the needs of different classes. 
Provision is made for recording the different kinds 
of errors so that a diagnosis of difficulties may be 
made. 


The selection of songs for the test is the result of 
five years’ extensive research. The ones finally used 
were rated by 500 music supervisors. 


Price per package of 25 tests with complete 
directions $1.00 net. 


Specimen Set ro cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


The Pupils Seem Brighter ! 


Give Some Credit to the Book 


You notice a difference this year, an absence of that apathy that is the 
dread of the English teacher, a vigor and independence about class work. 
These are signs that the pupils are interested, that they are impressed 
with the worth of their work, in brief, that they have caught thefspirit of 


TANNER’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


A Book to Arouse Interest 


Tanner’s Composition and Rhetoric is 
a new book with a new concept of 
high-school English composition. It 
trains the pupil to select, organize, 
and express his thoughts in direct, 
correct English. The book combines 
freshness of attack with distinction 
of material. 


A Book That Gets Results 


In the few months since publication 
the book has made for itself a won- 
derful record, arousing enthusiasm 
by its avoidance of out-worn method 
and material, its clarity of definition, 
its useful treatment of grammar, and 
its coherent organization. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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The Desertment of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 


McANDREW OF CHICAGO 

The election of William McAndrew as super- 
intendent of Chicago at a salary of $15,000 
is of greater professional interest than any 
other educational election of which we have 
known in all the years. 

First, the Chicago superintendency has been 
of widespread interest for three months. A 
local or an outside man? If a local man would 
it be Dr. William B. Owen, a high school prin- 
cipal, or an elementary school principal? If 
an outside man would it be a state superin- 
tendent, a city superintendent, a. university 
president, or a national leader in some adminis- 
trative position? All this has created an ex- 
tensive and intensive professional interest in 
the selection of a successor to Peter Morten- 
son. 

Second, the personal and professional in- 
terest in William McAndrew is greater than in 
any other school man in America. He has the 
rarest personality of any man we have known 
in the profession. Mr. McAndrew’s convention- 
ality has neither petrified his philosophy nor 
crystallized his psychology, and his individuality 
has neither made him visionary nor sentimen- 
tal. He has never worshipped “Safety First ” 
nor “Safety Last.” He has evolved a person- 
ality with safety enough to be stable, and ad- 
venturesome enough to be interesting. As 


Glenn Frank would say, it is the stability of 
the universe in which everything is safe enough 
because all of the thousands of millions of 
worlds keep a-going. 

With all the speculation about the “ what” 
and the “ who,” we knew two months ago that 
the chairman of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion had been to New York and had asked Mr. 
McAndrew if he would be interested in the 
position, and we knew near a month ago that 
Mr. McAndrew had been asked to go to 
Chicago to see and be seen. We are curious 
to know whether the conquest was his or 
theirs. 

There are two _ exceedingly interesting 
phases of this election. First, Mr. McAndrew 
returns to Chicago after nearly forty years, 
gloriously triumphant. Second, he leaves New 
York for a salary more than double that which 
New York paid him, and $3,000 more than 
New York has ever paid a superintendent, and 
he eliminates the possibility of the New York 
Board of Education ever raising the question 
of his re-election as assistant superintendent. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to have 
a photograph of the mental processes of Mr. 
McAndrew when he realized where he leaves 
the New York Board of Education, and much 
more interesting to have a photograph of the 
mental processes of the New York Board of 
Education when they realized where they are 
left. 

What a glorious atmosphere will welcome 
the Department of Superintendence on the 
twenty-fourth of February in Chicago. 


a 


BRISBANE’S COLLEGE INTERPRETATION 

We are using in this issue one of Arthur 
Brisbane’s fiercely vigorous “To-Days.” It 
is on College Life and Out-of-College Educa- 
tion. Literally millions of readers were ex- 
posed to it in the daily papers. It was called 
forth by the famous Harvard-Princeton foot- 
ball game this year. 

Every college professor should read it, and 
it would be interesting to have an “ Intelligent 
Test” of every college professor after he has 
read it. 

Those of us who are writing and talking 
enthusiastically on “ Why Graduate?” do well 
to read it. There are suggestions in it that 
challenge all college administrations to remedy 
or confess inability to remedy, which is really 
a confession of imbecility. 

There are several cities in which practically 
100 per cent. of the high school graduates go 
to some higher institution of learning.- Any 


promising high school graduate can finance 
himself or be financed through a college course. 
Federations of Women’s Clubs, Eastern Star, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus, P. E. O., the 
leading Protestant denominations, Jewish 
organizations, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations and other clubs and organizations are 
teady to help promising students, and many 
normal schools, colleges and universities have 
their own student loan funds for assisting 
seniors to graduate. All of these student aids 
winnow the worthy from the worthless. 

Colleges were never so important as today, 
but they were never so attractive to the worth- 
less. 

It is more important to clean out and clean 
up colleges than it is to enforce the Volstead 
Act, vital as that is. 

A hip-pocket student in a university is a 
greater curse to society than a rum-runner 
on the twelve-mile limit. An athletic rowdy 
is a scholastic bandit blackjacking decent edu- 
cational functions. 

Any administration of college or university 
that will not or cannot clean up and clean out 
worthless students should be impeached by 


Federal courts. 


APPRECIATION OF T. R. COLE 

Superintendent Thomas R. Cole’s notable 
success has been apparent from the first, but 
that makes it none the less gratifying in these 
troublesome times to know that he is appre- 
ciated by those whose appreciation has high 
significance as in his case. Unanimous re- 
election for three years. His salary is now 
$7,500. It will be $9,000 this year. $9,500 next 
year, $10,000 the third year.. This is an editor- 
ial we like to write. The Board of Education 
of Seattle voted everything that Mr. Cole sug- 
gested as to building and curriculum. 

GLENN FRANK 

The one outstanding feature of the Illiteracy 
Conference was the address of Glenn Frank, 
editor of the Century Magazine. It was by 
far the most compelling address of any we 
have heard in many months, the most impor- 
tant treatment of the fears and hopes of 
America and of the world in the present crisis 
that we have heard or read. Mr. Frank’s 
knowledge of situations and their causes is 
schoiarly, his interpretation of tendencies of 
present currents of thought and motives of 
leaders is masterful, while his presentation in 
form and finish is brilliant. 
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NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Logan, Utah, has every scenic, climatic and 
accessible attraction, and the Utah Agricultural 
College proposes to add to these attractions as 
good a scholastic and professional faculty as is 
provided by any summer school between the 


seas. 
President Elmer George Peterson realizes 
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that his college has been a maker of college 
presidents for Oregon, Idaho and all institu- 
tions in Utah. He thinks there must be some- 
thing in the atmosphere of Utah that is artis- 
tically inspiring since in proportion to the 
population Utah leads all states in the Union 
in the production of artists, dramatists, sculp- 
tors, vocal and instrumental soloists in the 
last half century. 

Next summer President Peterson has: en- 
gaged for the summer session faculty men of 
national and international fame: Dr. E. D. 
Thorndike of Columbia and Dr. Raymond 
Franzen of California, in psychology and edu- 
cation; Dr. Frederick J. Turner and Dr. Fred- 
erick Merk of Harvard, in western history; 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Columbia and Dr. R. 
C. McLain of Detroit, in physical and health 
education; Dr. Eliot Blackwelder of Stanford 
and Dr. R.S. Knappen of Kansas in geology; Dr. 
E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins in nutrition ; 
Dr. Henry C. Cowles of Chicago, in botany; 
Dr. E. C. Branson of North Carolina, in rural 
sociology. Special lecturers include Dr. David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford, Dr. Liberty H. 
Bailey of Cornell, Dr. E. I. Steiner of Grinnell 
College, and Dean Shailer Matthews of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CAPE GIRARDEAU 

It is a matter of regret that we could not 
have been at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, when 
in October it celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the beginnings of the State Normal 
School. It was one of the occasions such as 
the Journal of Education has special pride in 
magnifying. We must content ourselves with 
the skeleton of events for fifty years at Cape 
Girardeau: Established as State Normal School 
March 22, 1873; Cape Girardeau chosen as 
location October 28, 1873; school began work 
in Lorimier School December 3, 1873; Fort B 
chosen as site for school December 2, 1873; 
first building completed April 21, 1875; first 
class, one student, graduated June 22, 1874; 
first building destroyed by fire April 7, 1902; 
Science Hall completed in January, 1903; 
Training School completed in September, 1903; 
Albert Hall completed in 1905; Academic Hall 
completed in 1906; Leming Hall completed in 
April, 1906; Industrial Arts Building was com- 
pleted in 1907; became Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers’ College 1919; new Education 
Building was completed in 1923. 

PRESIDENTS SINCE ESTABLISHMENT. 


L. H. Cheney, 1873-75; Mrs. Cheney, acting, 


1875-77; Charles Henry Dutcher, 1877-80; 
Richard Chapman Norton, 1881-93; Willard 
Duncan Vandiver, 1893-97; John Sephus 


McGhee, 1897-99; Washington Strother Dear- 
mont, 1899-1921; Joseph Archibald Serena, 


1921 (still serving). 


> 7 


“No community has a right to permit a child to be 


robbed of its childhood.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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INTERESTING MEMORIES— Ill. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK 


A, F, WINSHIP 


I was asked a few years ago to write for a 
popular magazine upon “ The Men Who Have 
Helped Me.” I promptly accepted the invita- 
tion, but when I began to make notes of the 
men there were so many. of them that I re- 
called my acceptance. John D. Philbrick was 
one of the men to whom I owe much. 

When I became a principal of a school in 
Newton, 1865, at twenty years of age, 
John D. Philbrick was easily the biggest and 
best public school man in Massachusetts. He 
had been superintendent of Boston for eight 
years. He was also a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, and when 
elected superintendent of Boston schools he 
was state superintendent of Connecticut. 

In 1853 and 1854 Mr. Philbrick was principal 
of the State Normal School, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, selected ‘or the position by Henry 
Barnard, state superintendent of Connecticut, 
and by far the ablest public school man in 
the United States. 

No language can adequately express the sig- 
nificance of having a master of a Boston 
Grammar School selected by Henry Barnard 
for the principalship of the Connecticut State 
Normal School. We think no other Boston 
master has ever had an equal distinction when 
one realizes that the position was in a state 
with which Mr. Philbrick had never had any 
association and the choice made by Dr. Henry 
Barnard, who was already the most nationalized 
public school man in America. Such was the 
immediate and continued success of Mr. Phil- 
brick that after two years Dr. Barnard, about 
to retire as state superintendent of Connecticut, 
urged the election of Mr. Philbrick as his suc- 
cessor, a position which he held for three 
years, until in 1856, when he was elected 
superintendent of Boston and served twenty- 
two years. 

Only those who knew Dr. Philbrick can form 
any idea of the character of his success. When 
he became a teacher in the Roxbury High School, 
Boston, in 1842 he was twenty-four years old, 
and his teaching had been chiefly in various 
village and town schools in New Hamp- 
shire. 

His success in Roxbury was immediate, and in 
two years he went to the English High School 
in Boston. After a year there he was elected 
master of the Mayhew School, Boston, and in 
three years was elected the first master of the 
Quincy School, Boston, the first co-education 
grammar school in the city. It was from this 
school, after five years, that he became prin- 
cipal of the New Britain, Connecticut, State 
Normal School, from which, after two years, 
he became state superintendent of Connecti- 


cut, and after three years there returned to 
Boston as superintendent of schools. 

Naturally, Mr. Philbrick, eight years super- 
intendent in Boston, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, with.a 
remarkable record in Connecticut, was a most 
compelling force to a young school principal in 
Newton at twenty years of age. 

Not only was Dr. Philbrick my idol, but 
also of all suburban schoolmasters, and my 
three professional pals, my grammar master 
associates of Newton, went to Boston, and 
before I had been in Newton three years these 
men, Silas Stone, L. M. Chase, and Charles W. 
Hill, were Boston masters, selected for their 
promotion by Dr. Philbrick. It is easy to write 
this now, but it all had great significance to a 
very young man. Several circumstances con- 
spired to bring me into acquaintance with Dr. 
Philbrick, who was always friendly with young 
school men. 

The turning point in my life was when Dr. 
Philbrick, of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, in charge of the Bridgewater State 
Normal School, offered me a position as second 
assistant, telling me what it would mean for 
me at twenty-three years of age to have ex- 
perience as a teacher in the Normal School. 

Naturally, I was elated over such an oppor- 
tunity, and his enthusiasm was most captivat- 
ing. Mr. George H. Martin was first assistant, 
and Mr. Philbrick said: “ We can pay you the 
same salary we pay Mr. Martin, $1,200.” My 
salary in Newton was $1,700, which for a gram- 
mar school principal in 1868 was some salary. 
I hesitated. I can see Dr. Philbrick as though 
it were yesterday. “You wouldn’t sacrifice an 
opportunity like this for a difference of $500!” 

“Of course not,” I said. I couldn’t have 
said anything else looking in the face of John 
D. Philbrick. 

Before the year was out he saw to it that 
both Mr. Martin and I had $1,800. It was the 
first time that any teacher in a Massachusetts 
Normal School had ever had more than $1,200. 

But to return to the personality of Dr. Phil- 
brick. He was scholarly, highly professional, 
a born leader, a magnetic personality, 
just the man to take a lively, sympathetic 
interest in a young schoolmaster. He was 
oratorically pugilistic, a natural challenger of 
the opposition in a convention. 

My first knowledge of the National Edu- 
cation Association was in 1869, the meeting at 
Trenton, New Jersey. I suppose I went be- 


cause Daniel B. Hager, principal of the Salem, 
Massachusetts, Normal School, was president. 
A man from Maryland, I think, started to 
read a ferocious paper, so ill-timed that Dr. 
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Philbrick protested, and the chairman ruled 
against the continuance of the speaker, and 
the Association unanimously sustained the rul- 
ing of the chairman. 

Dr. Philbrick played a brilliant and heroic 
part in the whole affair. The man who was 
ruled out rushed to the printers, had his paper 
printed, and he distributed it at the door. It 
was the greatest excitement I have seen in 
the Association. Dr. Philbrick was the hero 
of the occasion. 

He was notably a convention man. He was 
president of the Connecticut State Association, 
the Massachusetts State Association, the 
American Institute of Instruction, and the 
National Education Association, and had charge 
of the Exhibition of Education and Science at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876, and was a United States official at the 
Vienna World Exposition in 1873, and at Paris 
in 1878. 

The first real discord in his official life as 
superintendent of Boston was the coming of 
Colonel Francis W. Parker to Quincy, who was 
the first real challenger of traditions in Boston, 
in all Massachusetts in fact. 

Dr. Philbrick took the matter too seriously, and 
replied to Colonel Parker on all possible occa- 
sions. It was the last thing for any one to do, 
and least of all for a man of Dr. Philbrick’s 
personality to do. But he had the ardent 
loyalty of the entire teaching force of Boston, 
and especially of the principals, and most of all 
of the State Board of Education and of the 
Normal Schools. 

I can see Dr. Philbrick and Colonel Parker 
locking horns in the National Education Associa- 
tion at Saratoga. Dr. Philbrick, firm, impressive, 
intense, but dignified, standing for “law and 
order” in education. Colonel Parker, like a 
raging bull, shaking all over, red in the face, 
picturing Dr. Philbrick as a traditionalist of 
the days gone by. Dr. Philbrick would return 
to the encounter with a majestic dignity, pro- 
testing against the demoralization of all that 
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was professionally and educationally true and 
noble. 

It is so happened that in those years I wrote 
all the religious and educational editorials for 
the Boston Evening Traveler, then one of the 
most influential dailies in the city. 

Incidentally it came about in this way. 
“Jim” Clark, a most brilliant writer, a fresh 
arrival from London, was offered the editorial 
leadership of the Traveler, and I can see him 
now, as J. O. Hayden of the Boston Times, 
one of my warmest friends, brought Clark to 


my home and said: “Jim is offered 
the editorship of the Traveler at a 
big salary, but he is’ English, you 


know, and doesn’t know a blessed thing about 
religion or education in America and these are 
the majors of the Traveler. Now, he will not 
take the position unless you will do the 
religious and education editorship.” I was glad 
to do it. I had always done daily newspaper 
work on the side after I was in Newton. Now, 
the excuse for this detour is that this gave me 
a chance to do the best writing of my life, 
always on the side of Dr. Philbrick, so that I 
was very close to him in those years, and the 
intense admiration of earlier years became 
close comradeship in the later years. 

A month from the time of Dr. Philbrick’s 
death, February 4, 1886, I became editor of the 
Journal of Education, March 6, and my first 
notable feature was giving an entire issue to 
eulogies of Dr. Philbrick by John G. Whittier, 
General John Eaton, then United States: Com- 
missioner of Education, William T.. Harris, 
Emerson E. White, William H. Payne, and 
twenty-six other prominent persons. Follow- 
ing this I published “A Memorial of the Life 
and Services of John D. Philbrick,” edited by 
Larkin Dunton, a book of 222 pages. Rarely 
has any opportunity come into my life that 
I have more appreciated than to give such 
attention to the memory of a man who had 
meant so much to me for a quarter of a 
century. 


> 


LIFE 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


Let me live my life from year to year; 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 


New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 
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FAMOUS PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
Pittsburgh, as president of the State Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, had a meeting in Phila- 
delphia, December 26-27, of which Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey said publicly that of sixty-eight 
annual meetings of the Association he had 
never seen anything to approach in interest 
and importance one of the sessions at Phila- 
delphia. Many things contributed to the 
phenomenal success of the occasion. From the 
popular standpoint the banquet of the Book- 
men’s League, under the direction of John 
F. L. Morris, was the outstanding feature, 
when four hundred educational leaders feasted 
at $5 per cover, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, with music, vocal and _ instrumental, 
never excelled at any meeting of the National 
Education Association, not even by any organi- 
zation. 

In professional significance nothing could 
have excelled the address of Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, who, without any trace of the flare- 
up which has been very hectic for six months, 


presented his educational aspirations for all. 


the children of all the people, in city and 
country. Those who had been led to expect a 
body blow at his critics were surprised to find 
that he had forgotten that there had been any 
“late unpleasantness.” 

That which made every session of thrilling 
interest was the reception of State Com- 
missioner Dr. J. George Becht. On the first 
occasion one might feel that it was a bit for- 
mal, somewhat staged by President Davidson, 
but it was more and more hearty every time, 
and after the audience, Thursday afternoon, 
had a chance to raise the roof over a telegram 
to be sent to Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, the 
atmosphere cleared, and the enthusiasm over 
Dr. Becht was whole-hearted, unreserved, and 
demonstrated genuine loyalty. Dr. Becht is 
now the leader of the entire school people, old 
and young, of the state. 


The really brilliant popular address was that 
of Rev. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, who 
combines, better than any one else on the semi- 
educational platform, the oratorical skill of the 
day of fervent oratory with all the flavor of 
timeliness and the spice of the up-to-the-minute 
humor even to by-plays that could not have 
been used yesterday and cannot be used tomor- 
row. j 

We_ keenly appreciate the opportunity 
of being on the Davidson program, and we 
should be less than human if we did not 
deeply appreciate the honor the Bookmen’s 
League did us in their conception of the 
“Becht-Winship dinner,’ with its unprece- 
dented culmination. 

Philadelphia, under the new leadership of 
Superintendent E. C. Broome, not only made 
its welcome of the State Association adequate 
for a meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, but demonstrated in exhibits, in classroom 
work, and especially in the addresses of the 
president and vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education that the city, educationally, 
has boundless educational vision, professional 
ideals and financial heroism equal to anything 
between the seas. 

Of the delegate meetings we can say nothing 
because it was not good form for us to know 
anything, or seek to know anything, but it 
was entirely clear that everyone was happy 
over everything ard without loving Finegan 
less they accept Becht as their leader, and will 
allow nothing that has been to mar what 
ought to be. We use elsewhere Dr. Frank H. 
Green’s beautiful tribute to Dr. Becht, which 
was ardently and whole-heartedly cheered. 

When all possible credit is given to President 
Davidson and other officers, it was abundantly 
in evidence that such a meeting was only 
possible because there was an executive secre- 
tary like J. H. Kelley in service at Harrisburg 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year. 


“HAVENT GOT TIME” 


Opportunity tapped at the door 
With a chance for a brother within; 
He rapped till his fingers were sore, 
And muttered: “Come on, let me in. 
Here is something I know you can do, 
Here’s a hill I know you can climb.” 
But the brother inside very quickly replied: 
“Old fellow, I haven't got time.” 


Opportunity wandered along 

In search of a man who would -rise, 
He said to the indolent throng: 

“Here’s a chance for the fellow who tries.” 
But each of them said with a smile: 

“I wish I could do it, but I’m very busy today, 
Very busy today, and I’m sorry to say 

That I really haven't got time.” 


At last Opportunity came 
To a man who was burdened with cares, 
And said: “I now offer the same 
Opportunity that has been theirs. 
Here’s a duty that ought to be done, 
It’s a chance if you've got time to take it.” 
Said the man, with a grin: “Come along, pass it in! 
I'll either find time or I'll make it.” 


Of all the excuses there are 
By which this old world is accursed, 
This “Haven’t got time” is by far 
The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 
A delusion it is, and a snare: 
lf the habit is yours you should shake it, 
For if you want to do what is offered to you, 
You'll find time to do it, or make it. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF DR. J. GEORGE BECHT 


DR. FRANK H. GREEN 


To manifest an appreciation of the living is 
nobler than to sing dirges for the departed. It 
is wiser to put wreaths upon the brows of 
our friends while they tarry with us than to 
toss garlands upon their graves after they have 
left us. A sensible suggestion is made by that 
writer who tells us to break our alabaster 
boxes of love and tenderness in the presence 
of people while yet among us, and not to wait 
to empty precious ointment upon lifeless forms. 
In accord with such a spirit a host of the 
friends of Dr. J. George Becht desire definitely 
to express their appreciation of him while he 
lives and labors with us. 

An extended service to community, com- 
monwealth and country such as rendered by 
our distinguished guest merits widespread 
recognition and praise. 

To guide and guard the training of the 
youth of a state is no slight privilege and 
responsibility, and he who measures up to his 
duty so splendidly as has J. George Becht de- 
serves the highest commendation. He is a 
man that has had superb success because he 
has so richly deserved it. Through many 


then the full corn in the ear.” It would be 
difficult to name another man in Pennsylvania 
or in any other state that has been so varied 
and versatile, vivacious and victorious as Dr. 
Becht. He served successfully as a teacher of 
grade and grammar schools, principal of # 
high school, superintendent of the schools of 
his native county, professor in and principal 
of a Normal School, instructor in a University, 
secretary of the Board of Education of Penn- 
sylvania, deputy state superintendent, and 
now the head of the great educational work 
of the good old Keystone State. 

His earnest efforts as school superintendent 
of Lycoming County for ten years proved a 
blessing to thousands of children and hundreds 
of teachers to whom he gave guidance and 
counsel; his brief period of teaching at West 
Chester Normal School endeared him to a 
great group of devoted students; his pre- 
eminent work in the principalship of the 
Clarion Normal School for eight years was 
monumental; all these activities gave him 
experience and knowledge that made him the 
most likely and logical person to serve seven 


Shelley somewhere says that “Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” They are, however, not so much makers of laws, as creators of conditions out 


of which laws arise——Charles F. Thwing. 


years of warm friendship and deep interest 1 
have weighed him in the balance and never 
found him wanting. His worth has been 
shown by his work. The time and the occa- 
sion do not permit me to trace for you the 
full facts concerning his career, nor can any 
one now form any final estimate of the results 
ef his faithful services; but I ask you to 
think hastily upon certain items regarding 
him. 

Born in Montoursville, Pa., July 17, 1865, he 
was trained in a good home and began his 
schoolroom education in the village schools. 
Before entering college his public school learn- 
ing was supplemented by Normal School train- 
ing. He was graduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege in 1890, and later continued his education 
by taking post-graduate courses at Harvard 
and Columbia. Both Lafayette and Bucknell 
honored themselves by conferring upon him a 
doctor’s degree. 

With a natural bent for the teaching pro- 
fession and a peculiar adaptation thereto, he 
became a proud pedagogue at the early age 
of fifteen and has ever since been in intimate 
touch with the educational system of his native 
state. He is a fine example of that Biblical 
illustration: “First the ear, then the blade, 


years as the permanent secretary of the Board 
of Education when that important body was 
organized in Pennsylvania. His transfer from 
this position to the place of deputy superin- 
tendent was a most natural step, and his 
appointment last summer by Governor Pinchot 
as state superintendent was a_ well-deserved 
recognition of ability, adaptability, versatility, 
affability, and stability. Again a Bible text 
applies: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
None conversant with his career and acquainted 
with his accomplishments can question his 
fine fitness for the tremendous task he has in 
hand. Very definite and far-reaching things have 
been done by Dr. Becht during his days spent 
in educational work. 

Those who know about his labors at Clarion, 
for instance, are well aware of the fact that he 
re-organized and practically rebuilt the in- 
stitution, the attendance there during his 
administration increasing from seventy stu- 
dents to seven hundred. In 1918 he organized 


-a vigorous campaign for an increase in 


teachers’ salaries, the results being the Wood- 
ruff Act. It was J. George Becht that began 
the work under the Council of the State Edu- 
cational Association that culminated in the 
Teachers’ Retirement Act. It was J. George 
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Becht that so admirably organized the work of 
the State Board of Education in 1912, out of 
which came two tremendously important de- 
velopments: (1) Negotiations resulting in the 
purchase of the Normal Schools by the com- 
monwealth, and (2) the founding of the 
permanent State School Fund. To Dr. Becht 
we owe the sane and careful supervision of 
school building plans that have meant an ex- 
penditure of $35,000,000. Through our guest 
of honor the industrial, vocational and con- 
tinuation schools of the state were established 
so that today the Keystone commonwealth 
stands well toward the head in this type of 
education. 
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sophic Schaeffer, and the constructive and 
organizing Finegan; but the present incum- 
bent of the office of state superintendent takes 
a second place to none. 

I am no fertile framer of an imaginary com- 
monwealth, to modify the language of Burke. 
I cannot portray for you the glories of a Plato’s 
“Republic” or a Harrington’s “Oceana,” or 
a Bacon’s “New Atlantis,” or a More’s 
“Utopia,” or a Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward”; 
but I have such faith in the good sense and 
expert experience of our guest of honor: that 
I have no hesitation in predicting that under 
his superintendency glorious things will come 
to the schools of Pennsylvania. I am just as 


In the Independent Christian College the students maintain the highest personal 


morale, and after graduation function officially in business and professional activities 


and nobly in civic life. 


His sane educational theories, his substan- 
tial progressive ideas, his earnest enthusiasm 
to see Pennsylvania lead the Union in her edu- 
cational system, will carry the dear old state 
to Number One in the standing of her schools. 
He realizes the truth and suggestion in Emer- 
son’s remarks: “Our eyes are set in our fore- 
head, not our hind head. We should look for- 
ward and not back.” 

Pennsylvania is properly proud of her edu- 
cational leaders. Words of praise may well 
be given to the capable and competent Bur- 
roughs, the wise and far-seeing Wickersham, 
the learned and cultured Higbee, the earnest 
and devoted Waller, the thoughtful and philo- 


sure, too, that everyone here pledges himself 
to give Dr. Becht heartiest good wishes and 
earnest support. We'll all be loyal to him so 
royal. 

In everything Dr. Becht has done, he has 
shown himself to be modest and unassuming, 
yet positive; studious and scholarly, yet prac- 
tical; calm and cultured, yet strikingly vigor- 
ous; cautious and careful, yet enthusiastically 
progressive; deliberate and thoughtful, yet 
sanely aggressive. 

Concerning him, we may slightly modify 
Antony’s expression about Brutus, and declare 
that “the elements are 

“So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This is a man!” 


THE MYSTIC 


BORDERLAND 


HELEN FIELD FISCHER 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


Nothing makes the world seem so spacious as to have 


friends at a distance; they make the latitude and longitude. 


—Thoreau. 


There is a mystic borderland that lies 

Just past the limits of our work-day world, 

And it is peopled with the friends we met 

And loved a year, a month, a week, or day, 

And parted from with aching hearts, yet knew 
That through the distance we must loose the hold 
Of hand with hand, and only clasp the thread 

Of memory. But still so close we feel this land, 
So sure we are that these same hearts are true, 
That when in waking dreams there comes a call 
That sets the thread of memory aglow, 

We know that just by stretching out the hand 

In written word of love, or book, or flower, 

The waiting hand will clasp our own once more 
Across the distance, in the same old way. 
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GOVERNOR PINCHOT’S IDEALS 


[Address before the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. ] 


Pennsylvania will take no backward step in 
education. That is a matter of course, but it 
is not enough. Pennsylvania must go thought- 
fully, intelligently, vigorously forward. The 
best is none too good for the school children 
of this Commonwealth. 

First of all, we must have a single unified 
system of public schools in Pennsylvania of 
which the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg shall be the real head, exercising 
the powers and giving the help that are im- 
plied in such a head. If it falls to the level 
of a mere clearing house and bureau of sug- 
gestions, it will have failed. On the other 
hand, if it becomes a centralized machine, ab- 
sorbing- the proper functions of the individual 
localities, then equally it will fail. In the last 
analysis, our progress in education depends, 
more than on any other single thing, upon the 
interest, initiative, and direct participation of 
each local community in its own school affairs 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Four things are necessary for the success of 
the public school system of Pennsylvania. 
The first is a sound advancing modern plan 
with full provision for meeting the changing 
needs of the situation. The second is an ade- 
quate equipment of schoolhouses and all the 
material of instruction. The third is a corps 
of teachers thoroughly and soundly trained, 
adequately paid, and effectively stimulated to 
continuous self-improvement. The fourth, and 
the most essential of all, is convinced and en- 
thusiastic public support for the foregoing 
three. To be effective, such support must in- 
clude financial backing as well as general ap- 
proval of existing policy. 

We must have, in other words, the best 
obtainable system of public schools, .a satis- 
factory school for every child of school age, a 
competent teacher in every school, and a body 
of parents and local school officials who under- 
stand what the school system is trying to do, 
and who believe in it and stand behind it. 

In securing and applying such a system, the 
state itself must play the principal part. Many 
of the richer city school systems now provide 
for this help within their own borders. The prin- 
ciple of equality of educational opportunity re- 
quires that these same services shall be avail- 
able for the less favored schools also. 

Assistance which the state can render to 
the schools must be prompt to be effective. 
It must also be given with a mind wholly single 
to the good of the schools. Accordingly, those 
who are selected to render it must be chosen 
on no condition other than their ability for 
such a service. I have less than no use for 
politics in the schools. 

The contribution of the state to the school 
districts is nearly nine million dollars greater 
for the present two years than ever before in 


the history of the Commonwealth. That state- 
ment, however, does not indicate the whole 
advance. During the previous biennium the 
state gave 20} per cent. of the whole revenue 
to common school education. During the 
present biennium it is giving to common 
school education 34} per cent., an increase of 
14 per cent. 

The great body of our children never get 
beyond the graded school. Here is our great- 
est task and most urgent need. Without neg- 
lecting any phase of education, the education 
of the masses must have the right of way in 
a democracy. The vast majority of our 
1,800,000 pupils are found in the elementary 
grades. Their right comes first. 

Moreover, more than 80 per cent. of our 
school children are normal or above normal. 
I recognize fully the importance of the training 
of the defective and subnormal child. It must 
not be neglected. But the highest opportunity 
and the greatest encouragement belongs of 
right to the normal child. 

If Pennsylvania is committed to anything, 
it is committed to the principle of an equal 
chance in education for every boy and girl in 
the Commonwealth. Nowhere else is it so 
hard to carry out this principle as in rural 
schools. There are difficulties of topography 
and population, difficulties of roads and 
weather, difficulties in the low tax-producing 
value of the land; but whatever the difficulties. 
the country children have the same right to 
an education as the city children, and 
genuine local inability to give it to them must 
be met by the help of the state. 

There is another step which yet remains to 
be fully accomplished, I mean the redirection 
of teaching in the country schools for the 
specific purpose of fitting pupils for the life 
most of them expect to live—for life on the 
farm. This can be done and should be done 
without sacrificing their opportunity for a 
liberal education as defined by the National 
Education Association. This great advance has 
been talked about and worked at, but it has 
not yet been achieved. It ought not to be fur- 
ther delayed, especially in view of the fact that 
Pennsylvania is the second state in the Union 
in the number of people who live in the open 
country. 

Among the services which the state can 
render, and from which every school can profit, 
is the furnishing of courses of study prepared 
by the teachers of the state in co-operation 
with experts specially trained. No course can 
properly be considered as permanent, but every 
course should be in constant process of re- 
vision, thus insuring true adaptation to the 
actual needs of the time. Courses have already 
been made available for the graded schools and 
high schools of the state, and a similar course 
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has been prepared for the one-room school. 

The normal schools of Pennsylvania, in spite 
of the progress made since the state took 
them over, have yet to reach the level which 
we have a right to expect, their courses 
require additional standardization and enrich- 
ment, and much attention can _ profitably 
be given to their immediate improvement. 

I recognize the advantages of the consoli- 
dated school; but, while I am heartily for con- 
solidation where it is practicable, I recognize 
that the consolidated school is not yet every- 
where a possibility. In such cases every effort 
should be made to raise the one-room school- 
house to the highest point of efficiency. 

Pennsylvania has done relatively far better 
for her high than for her elementary schools. 
From 1900 to 1923 the rate of growth in the 
number of high school pupils was one hun- 
dred times faster than the rate of growth in 
population. This extremely remarkable de- 
velopment tells at a glance where Pennsyl- 
vania’s educational heart has been. We must 
continue to give the high schools of the state 
the fullest and most effective attention, espe- 
cially along the line of fitting their graduates 
more effectively for the demands of the prac- 
tical and the intellectual life. 

To be successful life needs to be more than 
practically efficient. It must be broad and fine 
as well. I am a strong believer in giving such 
time as can properly be devoted to them to 
the arts, including music, for I have come to 
realize the value of training not only for the 
work of life but for the great and the beauti- 
ful things of life as well. 

The difficulty with some of our vocational 
education is that while it tells boys and girls 
how to do things it fails to make them capable 
of actual performance up to the standard set 
by the competitive conditions of actual life. 

Every man and woman, even though of many 
years’ service in the home, mine, mill, factory, 
or on the farm, should have an opportunity to 
receive such education as will make them 
happy and efficient workers. 

Pennsylvania has a serious problem of illit- 
eracy among adults. In the face of the large 
number of unlettered immigrants who enter 
the state, I recognize the difficulties of eradicat- 
ing this reproach, but I recognize also that it 
must be eradicated. 

The longer | live the more fully am I per- 
suaded of the very large part which physical 
hardihood plays in the life of nearly every 
highly successful human being. I believe that 
such hardihood, where it is lacking, can in the 
vast majority of cases be acquired by proper 
physical training. I have a strong and in- 
creasing belief in the desirability of requiring 
the most thorough physical training and de- 
velopment which can properly he demanded in 
each case before any pupil is allowed to gradu- 
ate from any grade or from any public school. 

For the first time in many years the state’s 
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contribution to the schools was this year paid 
within the time fixed by the law for such pay- 
ment. 

Education is a public investment. It is the 
business of the school authorities to make that 
investment pay dividends—dividends more 
valuable to the Commonwealth than any others. 
Education is the way by which its citizens will 
make the state a better place to live in—a 
better place to make a living in. It is the 
business of the schools not merely to impart 
knowledge but to help, with the home and the 
school, to create the most valuable of all human 
possessions, high character. We cannot always 
control the associates of our children, but we 
can control the type and the equipment of 
their teachers. The right type of teacher will 
create the right type of social atmosphere and 
activities in and about the school. 

One of the vital defects of educational 
methods lies in the tendency to treat all chil- 
cren alike. The unwisdom of attempting to 
crowd normal boys and girls of widely diver- 
gent mental aptitudes and capacities into the 
same educational strait-jacket has impressed 
me greatly. I realize something of the diffi- 
culties which must confront the attempt to deal 
with children in the public schools as individ- 
uals, but I realize also that we are not without 
successful examples in which it has produced 
results far beyond the possibility of the old 
uniform way, and that great as the difficulties 
unquestionably are the reward for successfully 
meeting them is greater still. The Junior 
High School is a good beginning in this direc- 
tion. 

The conditions of modern life change with 
almost bewildering speed. Education as a 
preparation for life must change with 
the life for which it prepares or fall hope- 
lessly behind in its main task of training boys 
and girls to become happy and useful citizens. 
To the extent that education lags behind in 
adapting itself to the new conditions created 
by advancing civilization, to that extent does it 
fail to do its duty by the children. We cannot, 
however, move forward without the machinery 
for doing so. The adaptation of education to 
life means constant vigilance. So does keeping 
abreast of the best thought of the day. 

Success in life depends on the possession of 
character and knowledge under circumstances 
which afford the opportunity to make use of 
both. It is the business of the schools to see 
that their graduates are turned out with the 
knowledge and character necessary to take 
advantage of the opportunities which lie be- 
fore them, 

The mere enactment of laws governing the 
schools is not enough. It is often harder to 
enforce them than it is to pass them. 

Our aim should be to give whatever is now 
properly given to the most happily situated 
child in the publie schools also to the least 
happily situated child in the public schools—to 
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make public education supply measurably equal 
advantages in all parts of the state, and so to 
perform the educational duty of the state that 
no human being will fail to reach the maximum 
possible achievement because of any failure 
on the part of the Commonwealth to provide 
the free opportunity to secure the necessary 
basis of character and knowledge. 
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Pennsylvania has made progress in public 
education—real progress—but we cannot let it 
go at that. We are not yet at the head of the 
states in our common schools. That is where 
we belong, and before we are through that 
is where we are going to be. The man who 
proposes to stop short of that place is no friend 
to the school children of Pennsylvania. 


BRISBANB’S COLLEGE INTERPRETATION 


[See Editorial.] 


There is nothing taught in college that a 
boy cannot learn at home if it is really and only 
knowledge that he wants. 

And you may truly say of college life what 
the French proverb says of foreign travel: 
“Travel forms youth, when it does not deform 

It takes a boy of strong mind to endure 
several years of false standing, false glory, 
false importance, false, fossilized theories, and 
then come out fit for life’s real work. 


Had Lincoln gone to college you would 
never have heard of him. It was a hard strug- 
gle for education, the hard labor with an axe, 
the actual contact in early manhood with life’s 
problems and real people that made him. 

Four years in college might have found him 
saying: “ Well, there are two sides to slavery. 
Some one must produce the cotton for Eng- 
land’s mills and for the upkeep of a cultured 
class in the South, and, after all, you'll notice 
that God did make those negroes of a different 
color.” 

That’s how your young college graduate 
talks often of today’s labor problems. 

Suppose Philip of Macedonia had sent his 
son to be taught at Athens, letting the young 
Athenian men of fashion fix his standards for 
him, instead of bringing Aristotle from Athens 
to teach Alexander among his own people. 
Might not Alexander have been conquered by 
Athenian influences instead of living to con- 
quer Athens and the rest of the world? 

“Boys go to college to make friends useful 
in after life,”’ you hear. That’s another way 
of calling the college a training school for 
snobs and _ toadies. 

Rockefeller did not go to college, or Schwab 
or James J. Hill, or any of the others among 
the great builders of America, but they have 
not lacked friends. 

Some men arise above, and conquer the in- 
fluence of artificial mental university training. 
Milton did it, but he would have been greater 
without it. He was a high sounding nothing 
compared with Shakespeare, who held horses 
outside the theatre for a penny, and learned 
pnly what he could “pick up” —namely, ten 


thousand times more than any college would 
have taught him. 

There would have been no Robert Burns had 
that young Scotchman gone to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Merely dragging him into “ good 
society ” among the “cultured classes,” when 
his fame began to interest fashionable women, 
ruined his style and him. 


Human beings, only half baked, half finished, 
still deep in the lower layers of mental evolu- 
tion, following ages of physical evolution, have 
a great height to climb. 

All depends, as Goethe said, on personality, 
on independent, free thought and action. A 
real man is what he makes himself. Pouring 
him into a scholastic mould to “form” his 
thought and character may please his teacher, 
but usually it does for the man what those 
bandages used to do for the feet of a Chinese 
lady. Beware of uniformity of thought and 
standards. 

So much for the comfort of parents grieved - 
because they cannot send a son to college, and 
for the enlightenment of young men who be- 
lieve that a public school education is not suf- 
ficient to give them a fair chance in life. 

The word education means “to bring out,” 
not to put in. Four years of contact with the 
real world, from eighteen to twenty-two, will 
bring out of the average youth more than four 
years in college can put into him, 


For certain mediocrities colleges are useful, 
giving young men without much character an 
artificial set of rules, fairly useful through 
life. 

And colleges may be useful to sons of very 
rich men, condemned almost inevitably, by no 
fault of their own, to worthless lives of self- 
indulgence. At college they may get some 
conception of democracy, although slight, at 
best. 

“Bright college days” cften mean loss of life’s 
best chance of success and darker days of dis- 
appointment later. The average failure, of 
whom you say that, “He ought to amount to 
something,” is usually the graduate of “ bright 
college days,” 
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STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


G, E, MAXWELL 


President, State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 


The first formal inquiry looking toward 
the standardizing of certain aspects of normal 
school work was authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Normal Schools in 1885 at the meeting 
of the National Education Association at Sara- 
toga Springs, when a committee was appointed 
“to prepare a report on the curricula and 
methods of teaching in the different normal 
schools.” This report was presented at the 
session of 1886 at the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Topeka. 

Data were gathered upon thirty-five topics 
covering organization, courses of study, and 
methods of instruction from fifty representa- 
tive schools in thirty states. The inquiry 
brought together a mass of well-analyzed detail, 
and afforded effective information for students 
of the normal school problem. To illustrate 
this early study and to reveal the faith and 
hope of these earlier workers in the field, I 
quote the following :— 

The question, “ What concerted action should 
the normal schools of the United States take 
in order to raise the standard and increase 
the efficiency of their work?” brought the 
following suggestions: The diploma of every 
state normal school should be a life certificate 
to teach in the state where issued. The public 
normal school should be given the right to 
license all teachers, as is done so generally 
now by the schools of medicine for the medical 
profession. They should agree upon and for- 
mulate a body of pedagogical principles. The 
work of all normal schools should be strictly 
in the line of fitting and training teachers for 
work in the public schools. They should insist 
upon thorough scholarship for teachers and 
show the people in what way the normal 
schools should be equipped for the successful 
preparation of teachers. They should insist 
upon professional training as a requisite for 
eligibility to educational offices. As a means to 
the above and other ends, a_ system of corres- 
pondence and publication should be established 
by which a free interchange of views and of 
reports in experimentation might be secured. 

Seventy-four normal schools responded to 
the thirty-two questions submitted. 

The author of the report spoke of it as the 
beginning of “such a pruning among the nor- 
mal schools as shall completely reveal what 
actually they are doing, and point the way 
clearly to what they should do.” The com- 
mittee in 1889, at the meeting of the 
National Education Association at Nashville, 
submitted a final report, based upon a study of 
the methods of exclusively public supported 
normal schools. 

For several years progress in standards was 
slow. But a notable forward movement was 


inaugurated in 1895 at the Department 
meeting in Denver of the National Edu- 
cation Association, when the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: “Whereas, we deem it 
necessary for the development and the effici- 
ency of the Normal Department: Resolved, 
that a committee of five be appointed by the 
president to formulate a report upon such edu- 
cational topics as directly concern the Depart- 
ment.” 

This committee divided their problem into 
ten sub-problems, and the following year 
recommended and secured the appointment of 
sub-committees for further study of each of 
the ten separate inquiries. 

At Milwaukee, in 1897, preliminary reports 
were submitted declaring that “To increase 
the efficiency of control and management, more 
money, less politics, limitation of the power 
of local trustees, the. vesting of greater power 
in the head of the faculty, and the raising of 
the standard of admission, are necessary.” 
The committee declared significantly that “It 
would seem that some sort of standard should 
be established; that the normal schools might 
command more respect as a factor in public 
education and thereby accomplish more good.” 

The discussion of the report brought further 
appeals for recognized standards, for defini- 
tions, for minimum essentials in professional 
study, for diplomas that would pass from 
state to state, for common ground to stand on. 
There were doubts, however, as to the feasi- 
bility of applied standards: “ Suppose this com- 
mittee goes on and does this work, what will 
it effect? Whom are you going to affect? 
What are you going to reach? To say that 
this shall be the work which would allow a 
school to call itself a normal school is absurd. 
When you have got it done you will print it, 
and we will go on doing just the same work 
as before.” 

The committee was requested “to formu- 
late minimum requirements necessary to con- 
stitute a true normal school,” and the trustees 
of the National Education Association were 
asked for $500 wherewith to meet the expenses 
of the investigation. While the amount re- 
quested was duly authorized, the fund was 
made available too late for prompt use, so 
that during the following year the committee 
directed its efforts primarily toward the course 
of study for normal schools, making only ten- 
tative report, without recommendations, on 
conditions as they obtained in the six different 
sections of the country. 

It was in 1899 that the final report was pre- 
sented to the Department of Normal Schools 
at the annual summer convention at Los 
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Angeles. The report, consisting of sixty-seven 
pages, is a most elaborate paper and covers 
“almost all the questions that have interested 
the normal school men of the country.” 

To have secured an agreement among the 
eight members of the committee and to have 
submitted a report so much better than any 
similar effort before or since, not only deserves 
high praise, but justifies the naming here of 
the distinguished members who _ performed 
this unusual service for teacher training in 
America. They were as follows: Z. X. Snyder, 
of Greeley; R. G. Boone, of Ypsilanti; A. G. 
Boyden, of Bridgewater; Marion Brown, New 
Orleans; Frank M. McMurry, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York; E. T. Pierce, Los Angeles; 
N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg; H. H. Seerley, 
Cedar Falls. 

The topics quite exhaustively treated in the 
report are as follows: The Function of the 
Normal School; The Training School; Geo- 
graphical and Historical Variations; The Inner 
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III. The training school should contain a 
kindergarten as well as the eight grades. 

IV. The number of children entrusted to a 
beginning teacher should be small, approxi- 
mately ten or twelve. 

XI. There should be at least one critic 
teacher to each grade room. 

XIV. The minimum amount of instruction 
given a student teacher should not be less 
than one recitation period per day for one year. 

XV. No normal school should accept so 
many students that it cannot give this mini- 
mum amount of student teaching. 

XXVIII. The training school should be the 
correlating centre of the normal school. 

With reference to the teachers’ load in the 
normal schools the report recommended that 
“the maximum amount of classroom work re- 
quired should not exceed twenty hours per week, 


and it would be much better for all interests’ 


concerned if the maximum amount was placed 
at fifteen hours per week.” 


Murry. 


The schoolmaster sometimes diverts the children into a blind alley, where they 


are drilled in walking up and down to get some sort of discipline-—Charles A. Mc- 


Life of the Normal School; and State Normal 
School Administration, Costs and Supervision. 
The report also included four appendixes 
dealing with Rein’s Practice School in Jena; 
A General View of the Work of the Normal 
School; A Typical English Training College ; 
and Continuous Sessions in Normal Schools. 

Under conditions for entrance, there are the 
following requirements: “Those who enter 
should be mature; no person should be ad- 
mitted who has not reasonably good health 
and who is not sound in all his organs; natural 
fitness is a paramount condition in one who 
is preparing to teach; for entrance the appli- 
cant should have a high school education; 
the shortest time that should be allowed for 
completion of the course in normal schools is 
two years.” 

The section of the report dealing with the 
training schools proved very significant, and 
stimulated much discussion. It was in the 
form of twenty-nine theses, each one sup- 
plemented by brief explanation and defence. 
These theses were in reality standards set up 
by Dr. Frank M. McMurry, and because of 
their professional integrity and worth have 
had marked influence in the years that have 
followed. Many of them are still effective, as 
will be noted in the following examples :— 

II. In comparison with other lines of work 
in a normal school, actual teaching is capable 
of ranking as the most valuable course for 
students, since it furnishes at the same time 
both theory and practice. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GROUP. 


The influence of the Los Angeles report was 
far-reaching, and apparently served to meet 
the demand for standards until about 1910, 
when at least three new influences affecting 
normal school standards began to be felt. One 
of these was and is the educational measure- 
ment movement as introduced by the increas- 
ing group of scientific students of education. 
It is illustrated by W. H. Sanders of La Crosse, 
who urged a decade since, on the basis of care- 
ful data, that the “whole matter of normal 
school education should be referred to a com- 
mission of experts of such commanding ability 
that their conclusions would have weight and 
carry convictions to those who control these 
schools.” 

This influence is also illustrated by Scott and 
Kelly of Emporia, who advised superintendents 
to avoid choosing teachers from normal 
schools: (1) Where the enrollment in the 
training school was less than two-thirds of the 
enrollment of the normal school; or (2) where 
the number of children was not at least twice 
the number of yearly student teachers; (3) or 
where more than fourteen student teachers 
were assigned to one critic; (4) or where the 
membership of the entire faculty was more 
than five times the training school faculty, 
because these men had found that these con- 
ditions would rank the institution in the poorer 
half of the normal schools of the North and 
West. In this connection should also be noted 
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and listed the work represented by Judd and 
Parker and by well known surveys of normal 
schools, such as those of Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, as well as such state surveys as 
those of Indiana and Kansas which include 
studies of the normal schools. 
THE NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL AND 
SUCCESSORS. 

The second influence which deserves a place 
in the further development of normal school 
standards is an organization initiated by a 
group of normal school presidents at the 
Minneapolis Convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1902, and first known as 
the North Central Council of State Normal 
School Presidents. This group included mem- 
bers from states in the area tributary to Chi- 
cago. This body in 1916 created a committee 
on standards and surveys which has from time 
to time submitted to its parent body studies 
and recommendations dealing with many 
aspects of teacher training, such as the faculty 
member load, the student load, form and con- 
tent of catalogue material, scholastic and pro- 
fessional preparation for faculty members, unit 
costs of operation, requirements for admission 
of students, salary schedules, standards for 
training departments, and many others. 

The committee also provided yearly for five 
years for the competitive choice of the best 
syllabus in a selected subject in the curriculum 
of the normal schools of the country. The 
winning syllabi in arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, psychology and English as chosen year by 
year by impartial judges were typed and dis- 
tributed. Inside surveys of many of the nor- 
mal schools were completed under the impetus 
and in accordance with suggested outlines of 
this committee, notably by Cedar Falls and 
Greeley, and by no less than fourteen other 
schools. 

However, it was one of the early rules of the 
North Central Council that the discussions 
should be informal. No papers or reports were 
printed. More unfortunately, the annual min- 
utes and records of this body were destroyed 
in the Mankato Teachers College fire of Feb- 
ruary, 1922. The influence of the earlier efforts 
of the committee on standards and surveys 
has therefore not affected and cannot affect 


in large measure the schools which were not | 


directly represented in the membership of the 
Council. 


The North Central Council of State Normal 
School Presidents became in turn the National 


Council of State Normal School Presidents and . 


Principals, then the National Council of 
Teachers Colleges, until last February when it 
merged itself with and under the name of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, a 
vigorous and growing organization at that 
time in its seventh year. 
The North Central Association of Colleges 
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and Secondary Schools, in 1918 through com- 
mittee recommendation, adopted a set of stan- 
dards for accrediting institutions primarily for 
the training of teachers, and adopted a blank 
form for securing data whereby to determine 
the standing of applicants for place in the 
accredited lists of that body. These standards 
as: first established are still effective in that 
organization. 

With the standards set by the North Central 
Association as a point of departure, the com- 
mittee on standards and surveys of the 
National Council of State Normal School Presi- 
dents and Principals submitted at Chicago in 
February, 1922, a proposed statement of stan- 
dards and principles for adoption by the Coun- 
cil, While the standards recommended were 
not then adopted, the committee was instructed 
to re-submit the statement in one year. They 
accordingly did so at the Cleveland meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
last February, and thus secured the adoption 
by representatives of the institutions them- 
selves, of the first statement of standards and 
principles for teacher-training institutions. 


‘The committee on standards and surveys was 


directed to print the statement together with 
a suitable form for securing data from insti- 
tutions applying for admission to membership, 
and to proceed in passing upon such applica- 
tions to make the standards effective. 

In defining a policy for the admission for 
advanced degrees of graduates from teachers’ 
colleges the Association of American Univer- 
sities a year ago made specific inquiry into the 
work of the then ninety-two teachers’ colleges 
authorized to confer degrees. It was found 
that thirty-three institutions had no courses 
exclusively for juniors and seniors. Twenty- 
six institutions had no requirement of major 
Or minor sequences for graduation. A major 
might consist of sixteen semester hours at the 
lowest and might reach sixty term hours as a 
maximum. 

In summarizing the inquiry the committee 
reported to the Association the following fac- 
tual conclusions :— , 

“The teachers’ colleges are at the present 
time unstandardized. In some cases these in- 
stitutions are unorganized in the sequences of 
courses which they require for graduation and 
staffed by persons of inadequate scholarly 
training. In other cases the teachers’ col- 
leges have successfully adopted the form of 
organization of the standard institutions of 
higher learning. 

“The committee believes that the productive 
attitude which the Association of American 
Universities can and should assume toward the 
teachers’ colleges is one of pointed criticism 
of every instance in which such an institution 
conducts its work through a faculty of meagre 
training or in the form of curricula which are 
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little systematized. On the other hand, the 
Association should hospitably welcome into 
academic relations all students who come from 
teachers’ colleges which will adopt and main- 
tain high scholarly standards.” 

After all that has been said with reference 
to standards it should be understood that we 
do not ask for unreasonable uniformity. The 
geographic influences which have _ heretofore 
rendered these schools so diversified will con- 
tinue to operate. Diversity so long as it 
grows out of the demands for highly helpful 
service in specific situations is to be permitted, 
if not welcomed. Service to the education of 
its own state must be the purpose of each 
normal school, and this service must not be 
sacrificed to arbitrary and unapplicable stan- ~ 
dards imposed by non-resident authority. 

What has now been accomplished in the 
way of standardizing the work of normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges is a beginning 
only, and should be continuously extended and 
refined. There must be adopted a_ usable 
nomenclature, the recognition of the applied 
science of education; a capitalizing of experi- 
ence and research; a conscious and unified pur- 
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cumulative character of the studies already 
made or now being made in our particular 
field of education. The influence of the exten- 
sive work done by the Chicago committee, 
at work from 1886-89, and of the famous Los 
Angeles committee, reporting in 1899, was 
soon lost to those upon whose shoulders the 
burdens of teacher preparation later fell. This 
paid secretary and research worker should 
therefore be charged with the duty of making 
available this and similar material sp long as it 
is effective and necessary. 

Such a correlating agent ought also to edit 
a publication specially devised to furnish 
prompt, dependable, and relevant information 
of the activities in teacher preparation through- 
out the country; the significant acts of boards 
of directors; the changes in certification laws 
involving professional training; additions or 
other changes in the curriculum of teacher- 
training institutions; the modifications in pro- 
cedure or standards within the high school 
training departments or county training schools 
of the country; and other worthwhile infor- 
mation. 

The cost of such an expert when apportioned 


Medical School, St. Louis. 


pose; substitution of specific aims and policies 
for generalization; a co-ordination of educa- 
tive factors within each institution; and a dis- 
covery and use of best ways of developing 
teachers. Teachers’ colleges have yet to win 
their rightful place in the main current of 
American education, but to do so in terms of 


the needs of the public school for which they 


are maintained and for which they are pro- 
fessionally responsible. 

To render this great work more quickly 
effective I would urge the teacher-training 
institutions, under the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, to employ 
as research and publicity agent a well-trained 
man or woman, by whose efforts the desirable 
standardizing of suitable aspects of our institu- 
tions may be more rapidly brought about and 
whereby some of the lost time of the last cen- 
tury in standardizing teacher training 
may be made up. Such a full-time worker 
should strengthen the weak place in our former 
procedure by preventing the scattered and non- 


Child hygiene is at present the most important motif in the physician’s work, 


and will continue to be in the future.—Borden S. Verder, M. D., Washington University 


among the institutions would fall within the 
limits of easy payment. 

Since approved standards represent the best 
thought of experts in the field of teacher train- 
ing and the best results of experience, it is the 
part of wisdom for the legislatures, the people 
and the faculties to strive to meet these star- 
dards. 

We now have a 
accepted knowledge 


fund of acceptable and 
of teacher-training pro- 
cedure, gathered in scores and hundreds of 
conferences, papers, committee reports. We 
have taken a century for preparation. We 
must now establish and administer these stat 
dards ourselves, and not wait either to be 
goaded into the semblance of respectability by 
some outside authority or to die in our sits 
It is now high time to agree upon, establish, 
and measure up to the norms which will piact 
teacher training upon the high level justified 
by its indispensable character in preserving and 
vitalizing our democracy. 
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“CAMP ROOSEVELT—BOY BUILDER” 


MAJOR F. L, BEALS 


Supervisor, Physical Education, 


Educators have only begun to realize fully 
that it is not the ten months of school life, but 
the other two months out of school that they 
must plan for as well. That is the time when 
things go wrong, and the wrongs take many 
school months to eradicate. 

The boy with the sluggish mind lets his 
mind become more sluggish as _ he 
lolls about the farm or loafs in town. The 
lazy boy becomes lazier, unless father or 
mother are constantly after him te do some- 
thing, and that works a hardship on father and 
mother. The spoiled boy becomes more 
spciled, the disorderly boy in dress and manner 
becomes more so when he has not the daily 
routine of going to school and mixing with his 
fellows to think about. 

There is only one place for the boy whose 
parents have no other definite plans for his 
vacation, and that is the summer camp. Mix- 
ing with hundreds of other boys, his mind is 
filled with healthful, helpful thoughts. The 
physteal advantages of this primitive life can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Its mental dis- 
cipl'ne is equally salutary. Many a boy who 
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Chicago Public High Schools 


the plan of the most exclusive private camps. 
Because it is a philanthropic undertaking, the 
War Department lends complete camping 


equipment, and assigns officers and non-com- 


missioned officers for military instruction pur- 
poses. The Red Cross, actuated by a desire to 
help in such a worthy undertaking, maintains 
a completely equipped hospital, and a staff of 
doctors and nurses who look after the health 
and sanitation of the camp. The Y. M. C. A., 
always ready to do its bit, operates a hut, and 
eight secretaries see to the comfort and 
welfare of the boys, as well as assist in the 
athletic programs. A group of public-spirited 
Chicago citizens who are behind this move- 
ment donate sufficient funds yearly to carry 
on the project. With such whole-hearted sup- 
port, it is possible to keep the attendance fee 
required of each boy low enough to be attrac- 
tive to any boy. 

Camp Roosevelt, which is nationally known 
as the “ boy-builder,” is located near LaPorte, 
on Silver Lake, Indiana, sixty-five miles east 
of Chicago on the New York Central lines. 
The site it occupies was formerly that of a 


To create the reflective mood, in contrast with the executive and emotional mood, 


is a special duty of our times.—Charles F. Thwing. 


was as helpless and useless as a baby has had 
his real awakening in the summer camp, where 
he slowly, surely, kindly and firmly is brought 
into line, in one short summer. 

Right here, some may stop an: say: “ That’s 
out of the question for my boy. I couldn't 
afford it.” For the majority of people have 
an idea that summer camps are an expensive 
luxury. catering only to a wealthy few. For 
this very reason, however, the Chicago public 
scheot system has taken action to provide for 
its boys a real camp—a camp confined, how- 
ever, not to Chicago boys alone, but to the red- 
blooded American youngster of ten years and 
over, from any part of the United States. 
This great Olympian playground, while pro- 
viding everything that the more exclusive, 
more expensive camps have to offer, is able 
to give to boys who come for, the outing, a 
maximum of training in physical and mental 
development, in morale, and in the making of 
good American citizens, and all this at a price 
sufficiently low to attract the son of the 
average wage-earner, as well as his wealthier 
brother, for Camp Roosevelt knows no class 
distinction, 

Such a plan is made possible only because 
it is an institution fos the public, operated on 


private school for boys, and is one of the most 
picturesque spots in Indiana. It is sufficiently 
removed from any town to provide thorough 
seclusion, and yet sufficiently near roads and 
railroads to insure the best kind of food sup- 
plies. Boys are served milk twice daily, and 
only the freshest and best cuts of meats are 
used at the camp. Fresh vegetables are served 
daily, the great refrigerating plant precluding 
the possibility of foods spoiling in the hot 
summer weather. A mess officer and twenty- 
one cooks, vegetable peelers, dishwashers, and 
other assistants are engaged to look after the 
mess alone. 

The thoughtful parent will plan his son’s 
summer even more carefully than his regular 
school year. The summer months can be made 
the most profitable of the year for a_ boy. 
Under expert guidance in the great outdoors 
he will grow bronzed, robust, pleasing to the 
eye, and agreeable to deal with. 

Camp Roosevelt is a service rather than an 
institution, Year-round headquarters are 
maintained at the Board of Education, 460 


South State Street, Chicago, where full infor- 
mation ean he obtained at all times. 
Give the boy his big opportunity’! 
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RECRUITING TEACHERS © 


[Editorial.] 


“Recruiting Teachers” is one of the vital 
questions of today. “De-recruiting teacher” 
influences are receiving much attention, but 
so far as we have seen no adequate credit has 
been given an intense and extended “Student 
Loan” activity in the State Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools. 

We take one example, which is undoubtedly 
the most significant illustration of the func- 
tioning of this teacher-recruiting aid. There 
are probably near two hundred of the good 
talent in the Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls who are able to stay in that in- 
spiring institution through such aid. It is im- 
possible to know the exact number because 
many of those aided are not known to the 
institution as being thus aided. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs pro- 
vides scholarships as does the Eastern Star, 
the “P. E. O.,” the Y. W. C. A. and several 
religious denominations and civic fraternities. 
The Eastern Star aids only members of the 
Junior Eastern Star fraternity. The P. E. 9. 
also aids only its members, and this is true of 
the aid of religious societies. The Iowa 
Women’s State Federation Loan Fund aiding 
students in colleges and universities in the 
state is now $24,000. 

The Student Loan Fund is by far the most 
interesting because the limit to its service is 
only set by the fund at its disposal. Like all 
such Loan Funds it is a revolving fund. This 
is the third year of the functioning of the 
Student Loan Fund of the Cedar Falls insti- 
tution, and it has materially aided more than 
forty students. 

The women of the faculty started the Loan 
Fund with a faculty play. While the 
tickets were not high priced, members of 
the faculty not in the play and others often 
paid as high as $2.00 to $5.00 for a ticket. 
This first venture netted more than $800 as 
a foundation for the Student Loan Fund. This 
prompted the men of the faculty to have a 
play, which netted more than $1,000 to add to 
the Student Loan Fund. Other small amounts 
came in at the start. The fund got in action 
March 6, 1922. Since March 6, 1922, one en- 
tertainment netted $142.60, another $144.28. 
another $81.20, another $79.78, an unclaimed 
lost purse, $9.62; one merchant contributed 
$100. These with interest produced a fund of 
about $3,000. In twenty-one months there 
have been forty loans to students, ten of 
which have been repaid in full. The leans 
have ranged from $25 to $200. 

Loans are preferably to seniors or juniors; 
students who rank high in scholarship are pre- 
ferred; no one whose habits of life are question- 
able can receive a loan; the student’s application 
must be endorsed by two members of the 


faculty and two members of the home com- 
munity; the total amount loaned to any stu- 
dent is $300, and not more than $200 of this in 
any one school year; the student must give 
his note with interest at four per cent. from 
the date of the note till final settlement; the 
payments are expected to be made in equal 
monthly payments from the first vear’s salary ; if 
the note is for not. more than $150 it is expected 
to be paid the first year; if for more than $150 
it is expected to be paid in two years; there 
are plans for delay in case of illness or lack 
of employment. 

The student applicant for a loan gives name 
of father, mother, intimate friend who. will 
always know about him; two members of the 
faculty with whom he has taken class work, 
amount of present indebtedness, and to whom 
it is owed; from what sources he has paid his 
college expenses; if he has any dependents; 
if so, whom, and the amount liable to be needed 
forthem; if he plans to be married before loan 
payment is due; has he life insurance, and if so 
how much; if he does not get a teaching posi- 
tion has he any plans for meeting the pay- 
ments. 

In the twenty-one months requests have 
been declined because the student’s scholarship 
was low, has not been in college long enough, 
is not well enough known to any members of 
the faculty, too long to graduation, already 
too much in debt. 

The Eastern Star had been loaning students 
for more than ten years, and only one student 
has failed to repay the loan. This is a fra- 
ternity of girls whose father is or was in his 
life, a Mason. 

The P. E. O. has had an interesting evolution. 
More than thirty years ago eight girls of 
Iowa Wesleyan College, in Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa with girlish zeal banded themselves to- 
gether in an original organization that later 
became an organization of women outside of 
college halls. One of these, Alice Bird (now 
Mrs. W. I. Babb, Aurora, Ill.), devoted much 
time and thought to it for several years and 
nationalized it. We cannot learn the meaning of 
P. E. O., though we know a relative of Miss 
Bird who is on the faculty of the Iowa State 
Teachers College. The P. E. O. has a student 
loan fund. 

Several religious denominations are helping 
young people in their membership to an edu- 
cation in all sections of the country. 

There is now no reason why any young 
person, already with a high school education, 
who desires to teach cannot have reasonable 
financial assistance, provided there is evidence 
of character and ability to make them a credit 
fo the profession. 
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MISSION AND MESSAGE OF DRIGGS 


[Pioneer Life Series: “Hidden Heroes of the Rockies.” 
By Isaac K. Russell, in collaboration with Howard R. 
Driggs. Illustrated by Herman Palmer. Cloth. 294 
pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company.] 

While magnifying the mission and message 
of professional educators, men who have won 
deserved prominence in educational literature, 
we are all too liable to neglect adequate appre- 
ciation of the young men of our own day whe 
have achieved things in their own inimitable 
way. This has led us to write of Howard R. 
Driggs, of Salt Lake City, who has rendered 
genuine historical service by his devotion to 
Picneers of the Inter-mountain Region. 

Pioneer days are not over. There is pioneer- 
ing with the pen almost as vital as that with 
“The Covered Wagon,” as Professor Driggs 
is demonstrating delightfully in his Pioneer 
Lite Series, and incidentally praise is due 
Caspar W. Hodgson and his Worlkl Bock 
Company’s adventure in the publishing of the 
Pioneer Life Series. 

It may be pardonable for us to indulge with 
genuine pride in our own pioneering in friend- 
ship with both Driggs and Hodgson when they 
were pioneering in their early ventures in 
education. It is one of the satisfactions of life 
to see youngsters become masters.in any func- 
tioning as have Hodgson, who has made a 
great success of his publishing house, and 
Driggs. who is already reaping a rith reward 
from his literary activity. 

The Introduction to “ Hidden Heroes cf the 
Rockies ” tells its own story :— 

“This book is an outgrowth of the love of 
two boys for real stories of adventure. Born 
out in the Rocky Mountain region, they 
gathered from their pioneer parents at their 
firesides many of the tales of the days when 
the Great West was being settled and sub- 
dued, and with these tales naturally came an 
eager desire for more and more. They at- 
tended the same college, then as they went out 
into life their paths diverged, but both kept 
the love for heroic tales in their hearts. 

“One of these boys, Isaac K. Russell, after 
a series of adventures as an American volun- 
teer in the Philippines, returned to enter the 
field of journalism. In this capacity he was 
working when Senator William A. Clark of 
Montana built his railroad connecting Salt 
Lake City with Los Angeles. On its com- 
pieticn the builder decided to dedicate his new 
toad by giving a free Pullman trip to all of 
the old pioneers who had helped to blaze the 
hard trail through sage and sand over which 
the rails had now been laid. 

“At that time the question, what white man 
had first dared to take this desert trail, be- 
came a burning one. Mr. Russell, assigned the 
interesting work of writing up the excursion 
for the newspaper he represented, set out 
earnestly to gather from the best sources at 
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hand this tale of the trail blazing through our 
Southwest. 

“Hardly had his account come from the press 
before there appeared at his door an old moun- 
taineer clad in buckskin odorous of a thousand 
bonfires. This veteran of the Rockies came to 
make his protest; the story, he asserted, had 
not even mentioned the first real trail blazers 
of that region. Then he disclosed a tale of 
heroism that held the journalist with its grip- 
ping charm. He spoke of his old trapper com- 
panions long passed away, and of his Indiar 
wife with whom he had lived for many years 
in the mountains, and of their dark-eyed 
daughters and stalwart sons. But most of all 
he urged that the heroic men who had opened’ 
the way for the pioneers be given their proper 
meed of praise for the work they had accom- 
plished. 

“The result of this visit of the old moun- 
taineer was to stimulate further search on the 
part of the journalist to discover these real 
trail blazers of the Farther West. For more 
than a score of years, as time permitted, he 
has kept at this work of love, delving into the 
scant yet rich records these men of action have 
left behind. 

“The other boy also for these more thar 
twenty years had been delving into the rich 
stories of our American pioneer life. He had 
gone further. Having found a publisher who- 
believed with him that these stories should be 
preserved in attractive form, he was building 
out of the fine materials he had found in his 
travels over our country a series of books to 
give the true stories of our pioneers to the 
boys and girls of America and of the world. 
While searching for historical writers to help 
him in rounding out this series, he found in 
the city of New York the schoolmate of his 
boyhood, Mr. Russell. 

“The result of this meeting of the two 


friends in the metropolis was their joining in 


an effort to produce a book which would give 


in concise yet concrete form the essence of 
one of our finest epics—the story of the trail’ 


blazers of our last frontier.” 


oro 


LAUGH IT OFF 


Are you worsted in a fight? 

Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedies of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles— 
Laugh it off. 


Does your work get into kinks? 
Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
Laugh it off. 
If it’s sanity you're after, 
There’s no recipe like laughter— 
Laugh it off. 
—Modern Methods. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


THEIR ALL FOR A SCHOOL 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Smith have made a 
unique gift to their community in Lawrence 
‘County, Alabama. Briefly; it is a deed convey- 


ing five acres of choice land for a school site: 


and $3,000 towards the erection of a building 
to be begun as soon as possible. The rest of 
the property, consisting of 776 acres of land, 
-en which is located their own home and 
several other houses, is deeded to the state to 
become an endowment for the school on the 
death of the donors. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES AT THE METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM OF ART 


By a co-operative agreement with New 
‘York University the educational program of 
the Museum is enlarged by a number of ad- 
vanced courses. Among these are: Principles 
of Design, Introduction to the History of Art, 
Materials of Decoration, Historic Styles of 
Decoration, Outline of the History of Painting, 
‘Colonial Architecture, Decoration and Furni- 
ture, Historic Textile Fabrics, and Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs. 

The courses are credited toward academic 
‘degrees by the University. The museum ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to other universities 
to co-operate in a similar way. 


ENGLISH THROUGH JOKES (Porto 
Rico School Review) 


‘LEARNING 


A person knows a language when he can 
joke in that language, says Superintendent 
‘Morin. If our school children cannot under- 
stand jokes in English due to their lack of 
‘command of the language they should be 
trained for it. 
plans to publish monthly a page of jokes 
selected from those appearing in the maga- 
zines of the United States. Those which con- 
sist of a play upon words are the best for the 
purpose. “Almost but not quite,” from the 
Western Christian Advocate, is an especially 
good one. A _ fond father discovered his 
young hopeful reading a dime novel. “ Unhand 
me, villain,” the boy detective cried, ‘ or there 
will be bloodshed.” “No,” replied the father 
grimly, “not bloodshed, woodshed.” 


‘HIGHER EDUCATION IN KANSAS (Bureau of Edu- 
cation) 


Graduates of accredited high schools will no 
longer be admitted to~ higher institutions of 
learning in Kansas, if the recommendation re- 


For this reason the Review - 


cently made by the Kansas State Board of 
Administration is adopted. This recommen- 
dation is part of a constructive educational 
program for Kansas’ institutions of higher 
learning planned by a commission under the 
direction of Dr. George F. Zook, specialist in 
higher education of the Bureau of Education. 

Objection to the automatic admission of high 
school graduates to the freshman class of 
higher institutions is based on the insufficient 
preparation often received for the type of edu- 
cation selected, inadequate preparation being 
due to poor choice of courses from the variety 
of electives offered in the high schools. Dupli- 
cation of high school work in universities, nor- 
mal schools, and agricultural colleges is, in 
many states, a source of wasted funds and 
insufficient service. For this reason, the com- 
mission has outlined suitable courses for each 
type of school. Graduate study and research 
work should be developed more extensively at 
both the university and the agricultural col- 
lege. Special provision for the training of 
students of unusual or marked ability is also 
suggested, and the adoption of methods ‘for 
raising the standard of work done by all 
students. * 

The report gives a good review of the estab- 
lishment of boards of education in other 
states, the standards for governing boards, and 
an analysis of the Kansas law. The commis- 
sion feels that the Kansas law provides a very 
inadequate basis for the satisfactory govern- 
ment of the Kansas institutions of higher 
learning and makes several important recom- 
mendations. 

From its educational experience of half a 
century, Kansas is in an advantageous position 
to discuss the relative functions of a state- 
supported university and a state college of 
agriculture. The commission feels that there 
is at present a minimum of undesirable dupli- 
cation. The present division of functions 
affects the technical and professional courses 
of study primarily. Medicine, pharmacy and 
law are taught only at the university, while 
the agricultural college has always been con- 
ceded the entire field of agriculture and veter- 
inary science. In the other fields of work 
there is frankly an overlapping of functions. 

In the engineering courses, however, to 
accommodate all the students at one institution 
would mean practically to double the buildings 
and equipment, and the question of increased 
expense to the state is practically negligible. 
Even in civil engineering an agreement has 
been reached by which the university develops 
highway engineering so far as it relates to 
cities and towns while the agricultural college 
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emphasizes the highway engineering so far as 
it relates to the open country and the rural 
districts. 

On the other hand, the commission feels 
that the present duplication in urban architec- 
ture at the two institutions is unwise, and 
suggests that the college shift its attention to 
rural architecture. While strongly advocating 
the continuation of musical instruction at the 
college, the commission advocates leaving to 
the university the work of developing profes- 
sional music specialists. The college should 
develop the field of industrial and agricultural 
journalism while the university should be re- 
sponsible for all courses leading to general 
newspaper work. 

The agricultural college should specialize 
also in training teachers of agriculture and 
home economics, while the university should 
prepare for general teaching in the secondary 
schools. The leadership in the development of 
the arts and sciences should be conceded to 
the university, although advanced and research 
work will be recognized at both the college and 
the university. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NATIVES OF ALASKA 
(Bureau of Education) 


So much interesting information is “ boiled 
down” into this little four-page report by Wil- 
liam Hamilton, assistant superintendent, that 
we find it hard to cut it without omitting 
something too good to lose. The work involves 
great difficulties on account of the enormous 
distances between the schools, the meagre 
means of communication, and the severity of 
the climate. In addition to the schools for the 
children of the aboriginal races, the bureau 
aids entire native communities by extending 
medical relief, by maintaining sanitary methods 
of living, by promoting the reindeer industry, 
and by relieving destitution. 

The field force includes five superintendents, 
144 teachers, eight physicians, fourteen nurses, 
five nurses in training, sixteen hospital atten- 
dants, and seven herders of reindeer belonging 
to the government. Seventy schools are in 
operation with an enrollment of 3,679. 

In the Alaskan native community the school 
is the centre of all activity, social, industrial, 
and civic. The teacher is guide, leader and 
everything else the community may demand. 
It is real missionary work. 

PRE-SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 

Several articles in the October School Life 
present this subject from different viewpoints. 

The future civilization depends primarily 
upon the rearing of its children, says President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University 
in his article on “ Health Aspect of the World’s 
Children.” Health education must go forward 
hand in hand with that of the mind. 
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The activity of the complete individual be- 
gins at birth and at that point, therefore, 
should its education begin, is the way in which 
President Margaretta Wills Reeve of the Con- 
gress of Mothers approaches the subject. The 


physically handicapped pre-school child in- 
creases the cost of the school to the whole 
community. The system of health education 
coming into the schools is a good one. All 
that is needed is to drive it back five years 
and connect it with the system of infant 
hygiene already in widespread operation. 

The Illinois Teacher reports that the Chicago 
Principals’ Club has employed a full-time paid 
secretary and opened an office for him in the 
Steinway Building, 64 E. Van Buren street, 
Chicago. The new secretary is Don C. 
Rogers of Iowa City, Iowa. Mr. Rogers is a 
graduate of Iowa University, has been city 
superintendent of schools both in Iowa and 
Missouri, was for two years instructor in 
Educational Extension in the University of 
Iowa, and has several publications to his 
credit on subjects closely related to such work 
as he will have to do for the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club. 


With a total enrollment of over 3,200 
at the end of its first week Indiana 


University has entered upon its hundredth year 

of regular class work. The registration shows 

that the ratio of men is much larger this year. 


There were 980,924 children of school age in 
Virginia in 1922, according’ to “Government 
in Virginia” quoted in the Virginia School 
Journal. Of these, 545,669 were enrolled in the 
public schools. Of the 15,000 teachers about 
one half held higher than first grade certifi- 
cates. The average salary of all public school 
teachers, white and colored, was $722. The 
per capita cost of instruction was $38.15, and 
the school term in days was 159. 


Under the caption “A Raw Deal,” the Octo- 
ber Journal of Educational Method pleads for 
more adequate provision for teachers taking 
summer courses at the large universities. They 
are herded together in large numbers, with too 
little opportunity to group according to their 
needs and ability. Meanwhile their fees are 
helping to pay the salaries of professors in 
charge of small academic classes, both in the 
summer session and in the regular year. 

Teachers owe it to themselves as well as to 
the cause they represent to demand better 
_treatment than they now get in many of our 
larger colleges. The present too common 
practice of looking to the summer student to 
help “pay the freight” for the academic year 
is as unfair as it is opposed to the general 
welfare. 
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NATIONAL DEBT IN UNITED STATES. 


The national debt per head in the United States is about 
$250. In Italy it is over $500, in France over $1,000, ani 
in Great Britain it reaches the sum of over $800. In 
Japan it is only a little more than $25. 

—o— 

New life insurance paid for in 1923 is $11,710,000,000, 
which is $2,000,000,000 more than in 1922. Total life in- 
surance carried in the United States is $55,000,000,000. 

Mrs. Harrie Baxter values her Pekinese dog at $10,000. 

City street lighting was introduced in New York in 1859, 

The Federation Bank, the Union Labor Financial In- 
stitution of New York City, increased its resources from 
$500,000, May 10, 1923, to December 10, 1923—seven 
months—$3,700,000. 

San Diego has a thermometer made especially for its 
climate. It only registers from 30 to 90 degrees, for its 
temperature never passes either below 30 nor above 94 
degrees. 


COLLEGE NEW GLEE CLUB PROGRAM. 


An excellent example of what college glee clubs are 
gradually coming to sing in place of their old-time fav- 
orites is found in the program of the concert 
given by the Harvard Glee Club recently. To an 
undergraduate of thirty years ago it would be incompre- 
hensible. He would search in vain for the favogites of 
his day in college. There were no signs of “We Meet 
Again Tonight,” nor was any suggestion of “My Com- 
rades When I’m No More Drinking.” Such democratic 
contributions to an evening of song as “The Bullfrog on 
the Bank” were conspicuously absent. 

A great change has come over the spirit of college music, 
as it is exemplified in the glee club. It began in Harvard, 
and Dr. Archibald T. Davison, director of the university 
chorus, has carried the new movement far. Vittoria, 
Decius, Lotti, Palestrina, Cesar Franck and Handel, 
Elgar and Sullivan—these are the composers represented 
today on the program of the college glee clubs. Since the 
demand for membership in these choruses is larger in 
proportion to the size of the universities now than it ever 
has been, the change in the character of the music must 
be popular. At Harvard alone there are reported to be 
six times as many applicants for membership in the glee 
club as can be accommodated. 

There are obviously great possibilities in the cultural 
development of their taste when such music excites the 
pleasure of young men in their undergraduate days. If 
the choruses of American universities should become the 
depositories of the vast library of classical music for male 
voices which exists in the world today, musical taste in 
this country weuld reach a higher plane. 

HEARING AND SEEING OF BIRDS. 
[From the Marion Star.] 


Birds can hear sounds that are totally inaudible to the 
human ear. During the World War Dr. Charles David- 
son, a famous seismologist, says tame pheasants in Eng- 
land were much alarmed without apparent cause. Their 
alarm, at one time, he finds, coincided with the naval battle 
of Dogger Bank; at other times with air raids, and at 
others with the various severe battles in Flanders. He 
asserts that birds can hear for distances much more than 
100 miles. But there is nothing particularly new in his 
statement that birds can hear sounds that humans can not. 
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For example, naturalists long ago decided that the robim 
located the fishworm in the ground by an acute sense of 
hearing, and went after it. But if birds can hear sounds at 
great distances, it must be remembered, too, that they can 
see for distances much further than humans. The sight: 
of birds is more than 100 times as keen as human sight. It 
is said that buzzards and eagles, flying at a great height, 
can see objects on the ground that a person with a good: 
telescope cannot easily discern. 

Nature has provided them with acute senses of hearing 
and sight, just the same as it has endowed them with a 
“weather” sense and an additional sense of direction: Who. 
knows? Perhaps the primeval man had the same highly- 
developed senses of hearing and sight now possessed by 
the birds. 


The first paid fire department in the new world was in. 
New York in 1865. 


“Pittsburgh Plus,” a policy by which the steel industry 
adds the freight rate from Pittsburgh to destinations re- 
gardless of the place where the product is made and from: 
which it is shipped, is being vigorously fought officially by 
thirty-two states, and the expectation is this number will 
be increased. Testimony in the case taken by experts 
has been gathered for two years. There are more than 
sixty college and university departments of economics. 
making a special study of “Pittsburgh Plus.” 


—o—— 


The first elevated railroad in the world was built in New 
York in 1870. 


—o— 


Change of appetite on the part of the common “willow 
beetle” is responsible for a new insect pest feeding upon 
apples. An ordinary lantern was the principal implement 
used in the discovery of the vandal at work. Illinois. 
applegrowers noticed that their fruit was being damaged 
by insects, but no trace of the pests could be found in 
conducting an investigation. The fruit would be damaged’ 
overnight, but the next day no trace of the cause was left 
either on the fruit or in the trees. Finally the lantern 
was brought into play during the dark hours and the beetle 
was discovered. The common willow beetle is an insect 
about twice the size of a pinhead. It had never before 
been known to feed upon anything but green foliage, and! 
the only manner in which they can account for the attack 
on the fruit is a change of appetite on the part of the 
insect vandals of darkness. 


OTHER INTERESTING MEMORIES. 


Journal of Education: I want to say a word about an 
article early in fall touching on President Knapp of the 
Oklahoma State College. So far as opportunity of prep- 
aration is concerned few men have had his privileges. 
You only touched on some. His father, president at 
Ames—the boy then had Northern insight. Then a home 
on a big plantation in Louisiana. Graduate of Vanderbiit 
University. All this giving touch with Southern life. 
Then his law course in Michigan University. A short 
period in practice of law. Then to Washington to help: 
his father in special work in Department of Agriculture. 


‘A close friendship with that master diplomat “Tama” Jim 


and a brother at head of finance department at Ames for 
years. Really the Oklahoma State College should expect: 
much, 

Truly, 


E. D. Y. Culbertson, 
Ferguson, Iowa. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL... By Thomas Cooke Mc- 
Cracken, Ohio University, and Helen Etta Lamb, 
Northern Arizona Normal School. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Is there any limit to the need for school books aloag 

entirely new lines? There was certainly a large need 

which was not appreciated till Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
editor of “Riverside Textbooks in Education,” conceived 
the idea of an approach to Occupational Interests of Chil- 
dren from the Kindergarten through the Sixth Grade, and 
found Professor McCracken and Miss Lamb equipped for 
the making of the book needed. Who would have believed 
that there are forty-six books to help the kindergartner 

interest children to Occupational Information! And 105 

Book References for Occupational Interests for the First 

Grade! Not only are there these specific book references 

for each grade through the sixth, but the most skilful di- 

rections how to use the material in each grade. 

All this specific aid to the art of teaching in the kin- 
dergartens and first six grades is preceded by a helpful 
discussion of why to do it and how to do it. 


THE PROGRESS OF ARITHMETIC IN THE LAST 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. By 
Smith. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Ginn and Company. 

David Eugene Smith has done as much to transform the 
study of number through the use of textbooks as has any 
one author. 

While the time allowed number work in the curriculum 
has been reduced from one-third to one-half the results 
have increased in proportion as the time has decreased, 
and yet few school people even realize what a marvelous 
change has come. It is well for a man like David Eugene 
Smith to tell the story of the change as he has done in 
“The Progress of Arithmetic.” The best feature of this 
book is the heroic way in which he ignores the senseless 
flights of psychology into the arithmetic class. Take this 
paragraph for instance :— 

“The customs of business are observed instead of the 
opinions of a limited number of teachers. It should be 
very rare for a textbook to find itself out of harmony 
with commercial usage. This is one reason why it ‘s 
better in short division to write the quotient below the 
dividend, in spite of the well-known but futile argument 
of some teachers to the contrary.” 

“The Progress of Arithmetic” places the emphasis upon 
progress rather than upon newness. All newness is not 
progress and Dr. Smith is most specific in classifying 
genuine advance, warning against needless detours. 


David Eugene 
San Francisco: 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH BOOK. By Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, Hartford. Cloth. 570 pages. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 
The Holt Company is exceedingly fortunate in securing 
manuscripts of rare attractiveness from subject-method 
standpoint, and this is one of their best “finds” because of 
the unique way in which it respects the pedagogical con- 
_ ventionalities while presenting an entirely new personality 
in securing results in effective use of English. 

At the very beginning the author gives a sample of his 
approach to the purpose of class work :— 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


“When I assign a task in composition, it is as if I said: 
‘I want such and such things. Go get them, please, and 
bring them to me.’ Seldom does any one have on hand 
for immediate delivery what I ask for; it must be sought 
and won by effort. The effort may call chiefly into ser- 
vice the eyes, as when I ask for a report of how some- 
thing looks; or the memory, as in recollecting the details 
of a vacation adventure; or the imagination, as in weav- 
ing a story about an item clipped from the morning paper. 
It may call for reasoning, of a simple kind, as in defend- 
ing a preference or solving a problem of right and wrong. 
Always there is something to do which calls for effort, 
something to be won and held firmly in possession before 
pen touches paper.” 

Word Craft and Sentence Craft indicate the ingenious 
art of attracting attention to time-honored subjects. An 
Apprenticeship Try-Out, Winning Possession Through 
Your Wits, Adventures in Thinking are other unique 
headings for chapters. In these unusual approaches the 
book covers every phase of high school English. There 
is nothing cranky about it notwithstanding its newness. IJt 
gives an attractive presentation of every phase of English 
so that it gives a relish to both teacher and students. 


THE BIOLOGY OF MAN AND OTHER ORGAN- 
ISMS. By Henry R. Linville, Ph. D. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

As we study Dr. Linville’s “The Biology of Man and 
Other Organisms” we recall an experience with Andrew 
S. Draper, when as president of the University of Illinois 
he was taking me through the buildings and about the 
campus. Saying that he was not adequately equipped for 
an impressive guidance he asked the head of the Biology 
Department to go along and do the talking; but as we 
entered the famous museum of stuffed animals Judge 
Draper said: “Here I can do the talking. This is the most 
complete museum of stuffed animals in any university in 
the country,” and started to magnify its importance when 
the biologist broke in: “One live louse that is preying on 
these stuffed specimens is worth more than the whole 
show.” 

When I read a book like “The Biology of Man and 
Other Organisms” I am deeply impressed with the real 
educational significance of life. 

Evidently Dr. Linville highly appreciates the significance 
of life and devotes forty chapters to life and its unfold- 
ing. 

The fifteenth chapter is a good sample of the spirit of 
the book. About one-third of the book has been coming 
up from worms and insects to back-bone animals, and up 
through the back-bone animals from fishes and snakes t> 
man, and then in the fifteenth chapter considers “The Up 
and Down Phases in Civilization,” “The Human Brain 
the Leader and the Hinderer,’ “How the World Grows 
Better,” “Civilization and Education,” “Better Brains Our 
Great Need,” “A New Ideal for the Future,” “Social Con- 
trol of Inheritance,” “Social Control Over Conditions.” 

From this chapter on to the close Dr. Linville utilizes 
Progressive science in Mendel’s Law of Heredity in the 
Improvement of Domesticated Animals and in Plant 
Breeding. 

The closing chapters are inspiring biographical sketches 
of “The Builders of Biology,’ and “Things and Conditions 
that Hold Us Back” such as “The Smoking Nuisance” and 
“Disease.” 
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LETTERS FROM A BUSINESS WOMAN TO HER 
DAUGHTER, AND LETTERS FROM A BUS- 
INESS GIRL TO HER MOTHER. By Zora Put- 
nam Wilkins. Cloth. 157 pages. 212 Summer street, 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

This book has been in the book pile since late May, and 
though a pleasant letter came from the publishers about 
it I had not opened it till today, just three months after 
it came. 

The accompanying letter said it was appealing to edu- 
cators interested particularly in vocational guidance work, 
but there were a lot of books awaiting attention, books 
whose authors and publishers I knew, publishers who 
cared enough about our attention to their books to be 
square with us. That does not weigh with us if we think 
the book is one which our readers would really care 


to know, but here was a book that we did not think they . 


would care for, and we had never heard of the author, 
and the publishers had not had any interest in us, and the 
book lay unopened until this twenty-fourth of August, 
when we opened it because we were tired of having it pop 
up from the pile again and again. 

I dipped into it. I never look at either end of a new 
book first, just dip in anywhere and superstitiously decide 
whether it is worth while to do much with it. 

This was the first sentence that came under my eye like 
a bucket on an endless belt, that fills itself and empties 
itself. Writing to her mother the daughter in her first 
job said: “Business is awfully queer, mother. If you do 
what they say, it isn’t right; and if you do what they 
don’t say, it’s wrong,” and then explained what a con- 
spiracy of circumstances had done to spoil the day for her 
and signed herself: “Your blundering bawlbaby.” 

Then I went back to read up about that job; then to 
see how she got it; then to see how she got on in it; 
then to see the letters her mother wrote her, and before I 
put down the book I had back filled from her college 
days to a real big promotion in a big job that found 
her, etc. 

I'd give that book to a girl who had got to work for a 
living, who had got to have a job, rather than any of the 
books on “Vocational Guidance” that I have read. Of 
course it is not a book on the Art or Science ef Voca- 
tional Guidance, but it is a most compelling “approach” 
to any book on “Vocational Guidance.” 

I highly appreciate the Marshall Jones Company’s 
sending the Journal of Education “Letters From a Busi- 
ness Woman to Her Daughter and From a Business Girl 
to Her Mother.” 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF EDUCATION. 
By Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 489 pages. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

We have enjoyed a fairly careful examination of this, 
another “Psychology for Students of Education.” It does 
not appeal to us strongly enough to tempt us to read it 
with sufficient care to “review” it as we like to review 2 
book of this kind, but there have been so many “Psycho- 
logies for Teachers” and for “Students of Teaching” that 
we are content, must be content with a general appraisal 
of its characteristics. 

First. The author is cautious in his generalizations. 

Second. He clearly has avoided the intemperate devotion 
to psychology which tempts some authors to try to use 
psychology all the time on every child for everything un- 
til they are practically psychologically doped. 

Third. He has profound respect for Dr. Thorndike’s 
common sense in the matter of Tests and Measurements. 

We like the book for what it is and for what it is not. 
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TWO HUNDRED GAMES THAT TEACH. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Cloth. Illustrated. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Company. 

The title tells the whole story of “Two Hundred 
Games That Teach,” and the name of Laura Rountree 
Smith as the collector of the “Games That Teach” is a 
better guarantee of satisfactory work than any endorse- 
ment of ours would be. 


MECHANICAL DEVICES IN THE HOME. By Edith 
Allen. Cloth. Illustrated. Peoria, Illinois: Mechani- 
cal Arts Press. 

Miss Allen of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has prepared an entirely original book, and she has. 
done the new thing so admirably that it is likely to be 
some time before any one tries to do this better than she 
has done it. 

Miss Allen has made a special study of the many and 
varied forms of mechanical equipment now available for 
use in the home. In this book she presents a fund of ins 
formation in excellent form for use by students of home 
making. It is equally valuable for the home owner who. 
desires to learn of the construction, maintenance and re- 
pair of the mechanical equipment now in daily use. 

Miss Allen has presented these facts in such a way that 
all students of Domestic Science should know all that 
“Mechanical Devices” describes. 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketches.” By Wa 
ington Irving and edited by Francis Kingsiey a: 

Guy Mannering.” By Walter Scott. Edited by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge.—“Specimens of Prose Composition.” By 
*. W. C. Hersey and Chester N. Greenough. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

“The Silent Reading Hour.” 
and William Henry Wheeler. 

“How to Teach Handwriting.” By Frank N. Freeman 
and Mary L. Dougherty. Boston, New York, i : 

“Source Book in the Philosophy of Education.” B 
William Heard Kilpatrick. New York: The ecuiiinn 

“The ew Agriculture for High Schools.” 
Cadmus Davis. Philadelphia: Fi 


By Guy Thomas Buswell 
Chicago: Wheeler Pub- 


By Kary 
B. Lippincott Com. 


pany. 
“School Backgrounds of English Literature.” By 


Ralph Philip Boas and Barbara M. Hahn. oston; 
Atlantic Monthly Press. a 

“The Scholar’s Italy.” By Florence’ Trail. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Company. 

“Catholicism and the Second French Republic.” By 
Ross William Collins. New York: Columbia University. 

“We and Our History.” By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New York: The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 

“The Coming of Man.” By Jobn M. Tyler. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 

“The Religious Education of Protestants in an Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” By Walter S. Athearn, E. S. 
Evenden, W. L. Hanson and William E. Chalmers. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

“Otis Classification Test.” By Arthur S. Otis. 


y. 
by Hon. Oliver 
Price, $1.50. Oxford University Press. 

“The Founding of Utah.” By Levi Edgar Young.— 
“Washington the Young Leader.” By George William 
Gerwig.—“Living and Working Together.” By DeWitt 
S. Morgan.—‘Grammar by Practice.” By Mary Wilkins: 
Hoyt and Florence Stevens Hoyt.—‘Education tor Citi- 
zenship in a Democracy.” By Frederic P. Woellner.— 
“Leaders in Making America.” By Wilbur Fisk Gordy. 
New York, Chicago, Boston: Charles Scribner's sons. 

“The Pilot Arithmetics” Book One. By Lou Belle 
Stevens and J. H. Van Sickle.—‘“‘The Pilot Ari.hmetics.” 
Book Two. By Harry B. Marsh and James Van 
Sickle —“‘Teachers’ Manual.” By Lou Belle Stevens and 
James H. Van Sickle.—“Industryial History.” By Harry 
B. Smith—‘“The Problem of Armaments.” By Arthur: 
Guy Enock.—“The Irresistible Movement of Democracy.” 
By John Simpson Penman.—‘A Teachers’ Manual to 
McMurry and Parkins Geographies.” By A. Parkins.. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Yon. 


Stanley. 


Oculists and _ Physicians 
H AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was. 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes: 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No St ting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your- 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write. 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY’ 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Now Is a Good Time of Year to Use 
Holden Portfolios 
cAND 


eport Card Envelopes 


Sizes, Prices and Qualities on Application 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


MASSACHUSETTS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The Northwest Missouri Associa- 
tion, E. K, Adams, Tarkio, president, 
hei1a a highly successiul annual meet- 
ing at Maryvilie. Mrs, C. &. Partch 
won universal praise by her brilliant 
demonstration with a class in “leach- 
ing Language,” “Vitalized Agricul- 
ture” was magnified skilfully. State 
Superintendent Charles A. Lee is 
making attractive addresses all over 
the state. He has developed real art 
in the presentation of state educa- 
tional issues. Dr. Henry S. Curtis 
of the State Department is unques- 
tionably the blest state leader 
in recreation service. The  associa- 
tion was exceedingly fortunate in 
having a spirited and inspiring ad- 
dress by Governor Arthur M. Hyde. 
br. J. J. Tigert, United States com- 
missioner of education, is making most 
atiractive addresses at the state and 
district associations this year. J. W. 
Searson of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity made a captivating address as 
usual. George Melcher, assistant su- 
perintendent, Kansas City, Missouri, 
was honored with several opportuni- 
ties and always made good. Grace M. 
Shepard of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, in charge of the rural school 
department, had one of the outstand: 
ing programs of the meeting. 


John J. Tigert, United States com- 
missioner of education, says: “Short 
school terms and poor attendance in 
the rural schools represent an appal- 
ling waste. Statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Education show that 
the average rural school term is ap- 
proximately seven months, and that 
the average daily attendance is but 
72.2 per cent. of the enrollment. Even 
this poor showing is bolstered up by 
including as rural all places of less 
than 2,500 population according to the 
census classification. If we count as 
tural only the population of the open 
country and the smaller villages the 
situation appears much worse. 
cause of the poor enforcement of the 
school laws in the open country many 
children of school age are not en- 
tolled in the schools, and because of 


unfavorable rural conditions the at- 
tendance 1s reduced. In these regions 
the average school term is about six 
months, and the average daily atten- 
dance is hardly sixty-seven per cent. 
Snort school terms and poor  atten- 
dance waste the farmers’ money, re- 
duce the tuture earning capacity of 
children and permit coming citizens 
to be handicapped by illiteracy. The 
whole nation was made ashamed by 
the high percentage of illiteracy re- 
vealed by the examination of recruits 
for our army in the World War. So 
long as permit short school 
terms and irregular school attendance 
in the rural districts, just so long will 
we continue to produce thousands of 
men and women unfit to perform their 
duties as citizens in a Republic.” 
Cornelius D. Fleming, principal of 
the Forsythe Junior High School, 
Manhattan, George L. Hentz and 
Miss Lucile Nicol have been elected 
district superintendents, New York. 
The three. vacancies were caused by 
the retirement of District Superin- 
tendent James J. McCabe, and the 
promotion of Edward Stitt and Ed- 
ward Mandell to associate superin- 
tendencies. Mr. Fleming, fifty-nine 
years of age, has been in the teaching 
service in New York city since 1890, 
when he was chosen as a teacher. He 
was a grade teacher ten years; since 
1900 he has been a principal, in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, of elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. Mr. 
Hentz is forty-six, and has been in 
the city service for twenty-five years, 
part of the time as teacher in high 
schools and as principal of elemen- 
tary schools. Miss Nicol has been in 
the city service for twenty-six years. 
In Holland, Michigan, recently the 
students of the high school, in the 
absence of the thirty teachers, took 
entire charge of the building. All 
classes were in charge of students 
selected by the student council. There 
was no lack of discipline, for the 
discipline of the school has been in 
the hands of the students for more 


than three years. Teachers do not 
have to worry about this teature of 
the school duties. It is said that the 
students rated better marks on the 
day the teachers were absent at a con- 
terence than usual, and that they 
earned them. They apparently made 
extra efforts to have their lessons for 
the day, rather fearing the student 
instructors. In most cases the in- 
structors were selected from the 
classes of which they had charge. The 
high school has a mayor, chief of 
police and aldermen, elected yearly by 
the student body. There is much inter- 
est over the election; in fact, some 
years more interest is shown in the 
school election than in the regular 
city election. Parents join in the 
campaign. 


Miss Izetta Jewell Simpson, state 
supervisor of elementary schools, says 
the methods of teaching until recently 
were similar to the old-fashioned 
luck farming, where the farmer 
looked at the moon, guessed at the 
weather, put in his crop and prayed 
to the Lord to. pull him through an- 
ether season. 


Dr. James L. Hughes, Toronto, 
Canada, has issued a seventh volume 
of his book of verse, “My Sunshine 
Book” (Thomas Allen, Toronto, pub- 
lisher), which breathes the same 
spirit of “Sunshine” and helpfulness 
that one finds in everything he writes 
and says on the platform. “Every 
child should be trained to see good in 
life, and in the powers and characters 
of others; as a basic principle of true 
growth, and of service and brother- 
hood. To make the world better by 
developing vital and continual sun- 
shine in their souls should be the aim 
of all men and women.” 


William J. Hamm of DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City, suc- 
ceeds Miss Kathryn D. Noonan as 
commissioner of education for the 
city of Paterson, N. J. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (ors, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 

Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave, 
yracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 

Ciicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


&dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
Agency “yew york 


college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
ey paniic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of 
William and Mary College, Virginia, 
has made a most compelling appeal for 
Virginia to increase the state appro- 
priation for schools to $5,000,000. He 
says there are 10,000 high school grad- 
uates in communities in Virginia in 
which there were practically none 
twenty years ago. In twenty vears 
the public school enrollment has in- 
creased fifty per cent. 1,000 per cent. 
increase in the value of school prop- 
erty and sixty-six per cent. imcrease 
in the number of teachers. 

Dr. J. J. Tigert, United States com- 
missioner of education, is making a 
forceful appeal for more adequate 
support for schools. He says: All 
over America there has been a persis- 
tent effort of late to spread propa- 
ganda to the effect that our schools are 
costing so much that we will have to 
retrench. This is ridiculous in the 
extreme. Our school system is i- 
adequate. Less than three-fourths of 
our children of school age are provided 
for and schools are overcrowded. 

“Teachers are paid an average of 
less than a year, an amount 
smaller than that paid to any group of 
skilled or unskilled laborers. America 
is spending a little over $1,000,000,000 
on schools, and over $22,000,000,000 on 
cigars, cigarettes, chewing gum, candy, 
soft drinks, cosmetics and other lux- 
uries, some of which are harmful 
rather than helpful. 

“The American mother should cast 
her ballot whenever opportunity af- 
fords,” continued Dr. Tigert, “for 
more taxes for better schools, more 
bond issues, more pay for teachers, 
more _ consolidated schools, more 
supervision and more everything that 
‘means better educational opportunity. 

Columbia University last year helped 
1,580 men and 777 women to earn 
money towards defraying their college 
expenses. The men were in seventy- 
two different occupations; the women 
in forty-two different occupations. 

James F. Rockett, a submaster of 
Boston, accepts the principalship of 
the Woonsocket High School at a 
salary of $3,025. 


Paterson, New Jersey, is to have 


women janitors in all school buildings. 


The Temporary Library Training 
Board appointed by the American 
Library Association last May and re- 
cently subsidized with a fund of $10,- 
000 by the Carnegie Corporation has 
begun investigation of the field of 
library training with a view to 
formulating tentative standards for 
all library training agencies and devis- 
ing plans for accrediting such agen- 
cies. Adam Strohm, librarian of the 
Detroit Public Library, is chairman of 
the Temporary Library Training 
Board; its secretary. is Sarah 
Bogle, assistant secretary of the 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago; the other members are: Harri- 
son W. Carver, director Engineering 
Societies Library, New York; Linda 
A, Eastman, Cleveland Public Library; 
Andrew Keogh, Yale University Li- 
brary, and Malcolm G. Wyer, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library. 


The Proceedings of the Fifth Na- 
tional Country Life Conference at 
Teachers College, New York, in 1922, 
is issued by Association Press, 1849 
Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York, under the title “Country 
Community Education.” The chief 
subjects are: The Education of the 
Rural People, Handicaps of the Rural 
Child, Removing the Handicaps of the 
Rural Child, National Responsibilities 
for the Improvement of Rural Edu- 
cation, The Public School a Centre 
for Rural Community Education, Eco- 
nomic Education of the Farmer, 
Principles and Achievements in Adult 
Education Under the Smith-Lever Act, 
Social Education of the Farm Popu- 
lation, Progress in the Study of Rural 
Social Problems, National Prosperity 
and Country Life, Rural Municipali- 
ties of Tomorrow, The Rural Social 
Sciences and Rural Community Prog- 
ress, The Professional Training of 
Rural Leaders, Developing Rural 
Leadership Through Play and Recrea- 
tion, The Educational Value of Im- 
proved Means of Communication, The 
Educational Value of Improved Rural 
Physical Environment, The Educa- 
tional Values of Democratic Commun- 
ity Organizations. 


_ Reports from the six sectional meet- 
ings of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association indicate a membership of 
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a few hundred over 20,000 for the 
current year. The teachers of the 
upper peninsula voted, at their falj 
Session, to affiliate with the state asso- 
ciation. 


_The School Building Bureau of the 
city of New York is turning out plans 
for one hundred buildings in nine 
months whereas only two years ago 
they turned out thirty-three a year, 
Now they are perfecting plans for 
$10,000,000 of buildings a month for 
nine months. The force in this office 
is 600 skilled men, 


M. E. Ligon, principal of the Hi 
School, Ashland, has Thiet 
appointed professor of education at 
the University of Kentucky to suc. 
ceed Professor McHenry Rhoads, re- 
cently elected superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Kentucky. Professor 
Ligon As a graduate of the University 
of Chicago. He has had a rich ex. 
perience in the public schools of Ken- 
tucky as teacher, superintendent and 
high school principal. He has made a 
tour of the world, traveling in the 
leading countries of the Orient and 
Europe. His training, experience and 
travel give him a broad sympathetic 
outlook in the field of education. 


M. S. Brooks, superintendent, Med- 
ford, Mass., came trom the State De- 
partment of New Hampshire two 
years ago, at a salary of $4,000. It 
was raised to $4,500 at the end of the 
year, and has now been raised to $5,000 
with an allowance of $450 for use of 
his automobile. 

The Minnesota State Association 
had a valuable address by Glena 
Frank, editor of the Century Maga- 
zine. The meeting was in every way 
a great success. The services were in 
the St. Paul auditorium, because of 
the delay in completing the great 
auditorium in Minneapolis. The off 
cers for 1924 are: J. P. Vaughan, 
superintendent of schools, Chisholm, 
was elected president of the M. E, A, 
He had no opposition for the position. 
Mrs. Agnes Pyne, instructor in 
Teachers’ College, Bemidji, was 
elected vice-president; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Haney, instructor, Vocational 
High School, Minneapolis, and M. L. 
Jacobson of the state education de- 
partment, St. Paul, were elected di- 
rectors. Mr. Jacobson was re-elected. 
Classroom Teachers—President, F. A. 
Schroeder, Rochester; vice-president, 
Dr. F. H. Swift, University of 
Minnesota; secretary, Miss Mary 
Vance, Winona; treasurer, Miss 
Marian Comstock, Duluth. Consoli- 
dated School Principals— President, 
B. O. Norby, Eyota; vice-president, 
A. D. Griffin, Mahnomen; secretary, 
R. Molenar, Sioux- Valley; treasurer, 
R. L. Olson, Upsala. County Super- 
intendents—Mrs. Louis G. Karstens, 
Glencoe; vice-president, Miss Inge- 
borg Espeseth, Crookston; secretary, 
E. J. Cedarholm, Centre City. Grade 
School Principals—President, E. C. 
Culbert, Henning; vice-president, 
Miss Jessie E. Taylor, Minneapolis; 
secretary, P. A. Samuelson, Mabh- 
tomedi. 


State school officials estimate that 
by the end of the 1923-24 school ses- 
sion there will be not more than four 
high schools in Florida which are not 


on the accredited school list. Two or 
three of these do not have the re 
quired population. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JANUARY, 1924. 


Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard Ww 
Wahlstrom, secretary. 


FEBRUARY 


24-28: Department of Superintend- 


ence, Chicago. 


26-28: National Council of Educa- 


tion, Chicago 


MARCH 


B. Warren, 


secretary. Box 
Raleigh. 


South Carolina 
L. Parkinson, 


secretary, Co- 
lumbia. 


ciation at Birmingham. H. 
Dowling, secretary. 


APRIL. 


Education Week 
vannah, Ga. 
meet here. 


City and County Superintendents 
Superinten- 
president, 
Association, 


will meet April 30. 
dent A. G. Cleveland, 
Georgia Education 
Valdosta, Ga. 


MAY. 


1-3: Georgia Education 
tion, at Savannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
E. 


tion at Cedar Point. Frank 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


2. July 5: National 
Association, Washington, D. C 


North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 


State 


Associa- 
G. 


in Sa- 
State P. T. A. will 


Associa- 


Education, 


WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 
Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CC RPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PLACES FOR TEACHERS 


TEACHERS FOR PLACES 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Free enrollment 


Discriminating service 


No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de- 
siring Promotion. 


ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 


Operate everywhere. 
Schools, Col- 
and Normals. 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. : 


Kellogs’s Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
If you neeé@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know be nn a teacner may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


1 Union Square, New York 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 
34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 
Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohi 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officiala 


oO 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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nthe Victrolaand 
‘made Victor Records. 


For full information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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